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Profit tools ! 



Southern Construction Corp. 

COMMERCIAL* RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
p O. BOX 1011 
LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA 



June 6, 1956 



George S, May Company 
Engineering. Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

When m = a ned on ^^J^^^^^^ 
we were floundering around in seri * n en0(lgh t 

had no real plan of operat ion ana e u what we nee ded 

profit Your company «»* t £ n |f 0 ^ization that « have strictly 
You set up a plan of ru " c ^:°"^ rd operating manuals and 
adhered to. You wrote u P 4 s ™n° a ™ &nr "bible". You reeom- 

procedures for ^1^^ put into effect. You thoroughly 
tended personnel cha V* e * ^*; r c! c ted our job estimating procedures. 

$23,560 for your services* 

„ was -oney very "^L^^fL^t fe8£&^^>* 
Sales increased from ^If^g " ^ v « .ncreased from 190 to 
net profit increased 150%. tm P^°Y e == " building 800 units, by 
270. in our new Ore inwich J^rrace je are bulldog ^ ? ^ 
raass production methods at the rate « on tne n „ 



business uuimn^ — — - ^ of 

The management controls „l up for us ^^^W^^^ 
great value to me Personally and nave in*p solute i y convinced 
concern to work harder and gain nort ' 1 T^s effective profit 

\ without Killing himself doing it! 



Sincerely yours, 
SOUTHERN CON^WUCTlOJi 



CORPORATION 



■C K,/^r£in 

vice-president and Gen* 



Mgr. 




George S. May 
Company 

Cable Address: GEOSMA, Chicago 

CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building Financial 6-3460 

HEW YORK 17, 122 East 42nd Street OXford 7-3900 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary Street GArfiefd 1-5244 



Is your problem 

methods, 
markets, 
organization, 
or profits? 



CANADA, 1178 Phillips Place, Montreal UNiversity 6-9152 
MEXICO George S May de Mexico Mexfco City 

VENEZUCI A George S, May de Venezuela Caracas 

George S. May International, G.M.B.H. 
OUSSELOOftF, GERMANY 



Follow the example 
of more than 50,- 
000 companies that 
have called in the ~ 
George S. May 

Company since 192 5. This remarkable organization has the 
greatest accumulation of business knowledge and experience 
available anywhere in the world. Call any of our offices, A 
qualified representative will come to see you, without cost or 
obligation. CALL OR WRITE TODAY! 



The Trust You Have Placed in Us 




f iff vet the lives of many people. \\ e are printing them here l>eeanse 



they seem important to everyone tvho nses the telephone, everyone 



who works for the business* ami everyone who has infested in it.** 




Service- . . . And the prineijdes that tin ide our work 



The telephone business is built on the idea of 



FREDERICK R> KAPPEL, Prcaidpnt 
AnuTK r< ii Telephone and Telegraph Company 



We in the telephone business are servants of the public. The services we 



perform arc necessary to the people of the United States. Thev are necessary to the 
building of our nation and to our national security. Clearly, we occupy a position 
of great public trust. 

We are also trustees for the savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the business shall prosper. 

We think it all-important therefore that we furnish the best telephone service 
it is in our power to provide — a service high in value and steadily improving — at a 
cost to the user that will always be as low as possible and at the same time keep the 
business in good financial health. 

The success of the business depends on the people in it. To serve well and 
prosper. Bell Telephone Companies must attract and keep capable employees. 
They must be well paid and have opportunity to advance in accordance with ability. 
And we must continually develop first-rate leaders for the future. 

Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty to act for the long run. Sound 
financing, good earnings, reasonable and regular dividends— these are all long-term 
projects. So is our continual research to find better means for giving Ixuter service. 
So is the building of the human organization and character on which good service 
depends. So is the training of leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is essential. 

This is the way we understand the trust you have placed in us. It is a trust that 
deserves, and will continue to receive, the most painstaking care wc can give it. 



Working fo#*fh»r fo bring peopJ* together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Whistling over Dixie 



In Southern skies, in Northern airlanes-nothing comes close 
to the exciting new F-27 propjetliner It reshapes regional 
I air transport everywhere to the new needs of the jet age. 
Small field performance is combined with 280 mph speed. Propjet 
power — from airline-proven Rolls-Royce Dart engines— makes it 
a quiet, vihrationiess 40-passenger transport. 

Other Fairchild F-27 firsts: A pressurized, air conditioned cabin— 
payotT performance on town-to-town trips as short as 1U0 miles-and 
unmatched passenger visibility from any seat. 

The F-27 fits into the fiscal pattern of regional air transport, too. It 
costs so much less— to fly, to maintain, to buy. Address all inquiries to: 
R. James Pfeiffer, Executive Director of Customer Relations, Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Maryland. 
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"W© hove had the good fortune to locate where our new employees, and the entire community, displayed a spirit of helpfulness thai 
made our transition at simple as passible". . . the experience of Steele* Corporation at their new Wiltiamsport, Pennsylvania plant 

THERE MUST BE A REASON . . . 

Steelex Corporation 

Planted its Entire Facilities 

IN PENNSYLVANIA 



Birger Engzell, President of Steelex 
Corporation, tells why his company 
moved its entire office and factory, 
for the manufacture of quality stain- 
less steel products, from Brooklyn, 
New York, to Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. Here, in Mr. Engzell's own 
words, are the principal reasons: 



3, 41 An 'Industrial Park* location which provides all utilities, 
off-street employee parking, and room for expansion. 

2. "A new 21,000 square foot, one-story plant constructed to 
our own specifications by the Williamsport Community 
organization at a cost of only $6.25 per square foot — avail- 
able to us on a long-term lease. 

3. "A shorter supply route for our raw material, stainless 
steeL 

4. "A good distribution center, through common carriers, 



for our merchandise — components for jet engines; am- 
munition parts; stainless steel tumblers, pails and shakers: 
and equipment for restaurants, hotels, hospitals, dairies 
and laboratories. 

5. "A satisfactory labor market, providing skilled personnel 
for a variety of operations/* 

Your company can benefit by these and similar advantages 
offered in many Pennsylvania communities. Hie Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce will prepare a confidential survey, 
"custom- tailored" to your individual requirements, which will 
tell you more about how Pennsylvania fits in with your new 
plant plans. 

For details, write or call— 

Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
Main Capitol Building, 389 Stale Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 



Special reports and tabulations, tailored to your specific location requiremen ts, will be 
prepared upon request by engineering and economics specialists, covering: 



Labor— Availability, skills, rates, 
surplus areas. 

Markets — Consumer, industrial 
product, state, regional. 



trial districts. 

Financing— Community-state in- 
dustrial building program, lease- 
Transportation-Water, rail, purdl ase t commercial credit, 
truck, air transit time, costs. w ^ . . m . A , . . . . . 

Materials— Metals, industrial 

chemicals, wood, textiles, farm 



Sites— Acreage, topography, util- Minerals — Location, reserves, 
ity services, photos, maps; indus- potentials, analyses, 



Building— Availability, sizes, 
location, descriptions. 



products. 



Water — Quantitative, qualitative 
analyses. 

Power— Capacity, network, in- 
dustrial services, costs. 

Fuel— Coal, oil, natural gas ser- 
vice, costs. 



Engineering —Schools, enroll- 
ment, specialization, research 
laboratories, services. 
Taxes— Tnter-sTate and com- 
munity comparisons, assessment 
ratios, millagcs, corporate. 
Communities — Characteristics, 
size,- regions, housing, schools, 
culture, recreation. 



Industrial Representatives Available for Inspection Tours, Conferences and Consultations 



Three Enterprising Companies Show How You Can. . . 

Eliminate a Big Expense in 
Major Business Operations . . . 




Tht OiAll C«mp»f. world's largest manufacturer of band 
machines, uses the Cnpyfle* one-writing method to speed 
and simplify order invoice paperwork, cul shipping time to 
customers by S0%. Installed in 35 branch outlets, Copyflei 
eliminates manual copying, saves % 100,000 annually in 
clerical work. 





Deik iop Copyflex Model 110 copiei original* 
M inches wide by any lenytk Moke* copies ©f 
orden. mvoicfv end limilor original* in leeondt. 
Only $555- Other model ■ available to copy 
original* up lo 46 inch** wide. 



A. 0. Smith Ceraeratita. one of America's largest manufac- 
turers of sleei fabricated products, uses Conytlex in ils 
Milwaukee plant to produce receiving reports directly from 
purchase orders. This eliminates slow, costly retyping of 
basic dala r avoids discrepancies between purchase orders 
and receiving reports. 




The Beti Fates, lac. famed tor its "family of quality products," 
■on Copyflex lo speed and simplify accounting paperwork. 
New entries are posted on originals of cumulative reports, 
and copies are mechanically repiodueed by Copyflen withoul 
theetpense, loss of Ume, ot maecuraeies ol manual copying. 



BRUNING 



With Revolutionary Copy flex 
One-Writing Method! 

Everywhere, alert firms like those described here are simplifying and 
speeding everyday business operations with the revolutionary one- 
writing method made possible by modern Copyflex copying machines. 
You surely am, too! 

With Copyflex, you write basic information only once — the entire 
series of varied copies needed to complete any systematized business 
operation are mechanically reproduced from the original. You elimi- 
nate the big cost and delay for retyping or rewriting constant informa- 
tion from one form to another. This frees personnel for other important 
work, gives you tighter control of operations, saves thousands of dollars. 

Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical — letter-si2e 
copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Copyflex will fit 
readily into your present systems. Mail coupon today — it can mean 
important savings of time and money for you! 



Specialist* in 
Copying Since 189? 



Copiei onylhing typed, 
written, printed or drown 
On ordinary irontlucent 
paper — in tecondi. 



CHARLES ItlWING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTI0SE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: Charlms trailing Company (Canoda) Ltd., 
105 Chwch St., Toronto J , Onf. 



Charlei Bruning Company, bit . Dept. 11 -Hi 
4700 Maniraie Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 

\ s+.nrl ttk* mfcirmiitini) on thr « .,|>vllrx process uiu! machine 
Name Tltt* 



Company 
Addrett — 



Ciry- 



Counry 



WORLD'S MOST UNUSUAL CLUB 
adds 6 new members 



The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club Mem- 
bership in this distinguished Club is re- 
^1 rioted to water and ^as supply systems still 
serving their eomiimnities through i-ast iron 
mains laid a hundred years a go.., and more! 



Tbe Club's unique Honorary Cerlifieate is 
earnrd only I (iron <^Ii [»erformanre. 1 1 is a trib- 
ute to the service supplied by llioM 1 companies 
and to the carrier lliat enabled them to earn 
it. ..worlds most dependable pipe. ..cast iron! 



C. I. P. CENTURY CLUB 



AL&AN t\ New York 

Oept of Woter and Water Supply 
ALBANY. New York 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. {Got) 
ALEXANDRIA. Virginio 

Alexandria W«ki Company 
ALLENTOWN Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Water 
ATLANTA Georgia 

Atlanta Gas Light Company 
BALTIMORE. Maryland 

Bureau of Water, 

Dept. of Public Works 
BALTIMORE. Maryland 

Consolidated Go* Electric tight * Power Co. 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 

Public Works Dept., Water Division 
BOSTON; Massachusetts 

Boston Consolidated Gas Ca. 
BOUND BROOK, New Jersey 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
BRIDGEPORT. Connecticut 

Bridgeport Got Light Company 
BUFFALO. New York 

Dept. of Public Workt, Div. of Water 
CHARLESTON South Carolina 

South Carolina Electric 4 Got Co, 
CHICAGO, Illinois 

Peoples Gos light t Coke Company 
CHICAGO, Illinois 

Wafer Works Department 
CINCINNATI. Ohio 

Cincinnati Gas 4 Electric Co. 
COLUMBIA, Pennsylvania 

Columbia Water Company 
DETROIT, Michigan 

Board of Water Commissioners 
DETROIT. Michigan 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co 
•ELIZABETH. New Jersey 

Eliiabethlown Consolidated Gai Co. 
EV AN5V1LLE, Indiana 

Southern Indiana Gas £ Electric Co. 
FALL RIVER, Monachuietts 

Fall River Gas Works Company 
FREDERICK, Maryland 

City of Frederick Woter Dept- 
fREDERICK. Maryland 

Frederick Gas Company, lac. 
CITY OF FREDERICKSBURG, Virginia 

Gas Department 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

Public Serv, Com., Public Water Supply 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 

The Hartford Gas Company 
Members tn 1954 



HARTFORD, Connecticut 

Water Bureau, Metropolitan Dhtna 
HUNTSVILLE, Alabama 

Municipal Water Works 
INDIANAPOLIS. Indiana 

Citizen* Gas & Coke Utility 
" KNOXV I LIE, Tennessee 

Knoxvill* Utilities Board (Got) 
LANCASTER. Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Water 
LOUISVILLE. Kentucky 

Louisville Go* & Electric Co. 
LYNCHBURG. Virginia 

City of Lynchburg Water Dept. 
MADISON, Indiana 

Natural Got Service, Inc. 
'MEDIA, Penmylvurtio 

Philadelphia Electric Company Gas Dept. 
MINERSVIILE, Pennsylvania 

Municipal Authority, Borough of Minersville 
MOBILE. Alabama 

Mobile Gas Service Carp. 
MOBILE, Alabama 

Mobile Water Works Company 
MONTREAL, Quebec 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
MONTREAL, Quebec 

Public Works Dept., Water-Works & 

Sewerage Division 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 

Pennichuck Water Works 
NASHVILLE. Tennessee 

Waterworks Department 
NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 

New Haven Gas Company 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. [GosJ 
NEWARK, New Jersey 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
NEW YORK. New York 

Dept. of Water, Gas t Electricity 
NQRRISTOWN, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Gas Dept. 
PAINCSVIILE. Ohio 

City of Painesville, Gas District Dept. 
PEORIA, Illinois 

Central Illinois Light Company 
PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania 

Dept. of Public Works, Bureau of Water 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 



PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Woter. Dept. of Public Works 
PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts 

Plymouth Gas Light Company 
POTTSVILLE r Pennsylvania 

Pottsville Water Company 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 

Providence Gas Company 
QUEBEC, Canada 

Quebec Power Co., Gas Division 
READING, Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Water 
RICHMOND. Virginia 

Department of Public Utilities (Gas) 
RICHMOND. Virginia 

Dept. of Public Utilities (Water) 
ROCHESTER, New York 

Rochester Gas A Electric Corp, 
SACRAMENTO, California 

Division of Water £ Sewers 
ST. JOHN, New Brunswick 

Water & Sewerage Deportment 
ST LOUIS, Missouri 

Dept of Public Utilities, Water Div. 
SALEM, Massachusetts 

North Share Gat Company 
* SAVANNAH, Georgia 

South Ariontic Gas Company 
SPRINGFIELD, Illinois 

Control Illinois Light Company 
SYRACUSE, New York 

Water Div., Dept. of Engineering 
TORONTO, Ontario 

The Consumer's Gas Co. of Toronto 
TROY, New York 

Department of Public Works 
UTICA, New York 

City of Utica, Board of Water Supply 
WHEELING West Virginia 

City of Wheeling Water Department 
'WtLLlAMSPORT, Pennsylvania 

William sport Municipal Water 

Authority 
WILMINGTON, Delowaro 

Wilmington Water Department 
WINCHESTER, Virginio 

Water Department 
WINSTON-SALEM, North Carolina 

Woter Department 
YORK, Pennsylvania 

York Water Company 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio 

Water Department 



CAST IRON PIPE 



RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 122 south Michigan avenue, chic a 00 



3, ILLINOIS 
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►CONTINUED ECONOMIC GROWTH will charac- 
terize new year. 

Here's outlook for 1957 by specific 
industries : 

Steel — Production's not expected to be 
interrupted by labor problems, will 
probably top 115 million tons. 

That's about equal to 1956 output, may 
be second-best year. 

Best was 1955 with 117 million tons. 

Electronics — Industry expects another 
10 per cent growth, bringing sales at 
factory level to about $6*5 billion. 

Great strides will be made in indus- 
trial electronics field. 

Farm equipment — Sales will rise 15 
per cent, say manufacturers and dealers. 
Estimate's based on brighter farm in- 
come outlook. 

Retailing — Operators of department, 
specialty and chain stores are bullish. 

They see prospects for their sales in 
first half to top last year's record 
first half by 5 per cent. 

Dairy industry — Milk production will 
reach almost 130 billion pounds, up 2 
billion from record-setting 1956. 

That means Americans will spend more 
than $10 billion for dairy foods in new 
year. 

New construction — Total will rise 
about 5 per cent to new high of $46,5 
billion. 

Substantial increases are planned for: 
Office buildings, warehouses, reli- 
gious buildings, telephone, telegraph, 
other public utilities. 

Educational buildings, hospitals, 
highways, sewer and water facilities. 

►THERE'S A CLOUD developing on economic 
horizon. 

Government, private studies indicate 
we may be entering period of limited 
profit prosperity — more volume but less 
left after paying for it. 

Could cause expansion plans cutback. 

►TO HELP YOU ASSESS year ahead watch 
for President's messages to Congress 
this month. 
They 1 re : 

State of the Union — It'll keynote 
congressional debate for months. 

Budget — Here's best look at what to 
expect on taxes, rising cost of federal 
government. 



Economic report — This will detail 
long-range economic prospects. 

In addition: Watch for special mes- 
sages on specific issues. 

For preview of hottest issues in which 
you have a stake see page 44. 

►WATCH FOR TAX CHANGES to take shape in 
2 or 3 months. 

Corporate rate extension will depend 
on strength behind Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business recommendation for 20 per 
cent normal rate. 

Most reverting excise levies will be 
extended at present rates. 

Action will come before April 1 expi- 
ration date. 

Changes in individual tax rate, per- 
sonal exemptions aren't likely. 

Higher federal spending is the cause. 

But some technical changes in tax law 
are being planned. 

You'll hear more about these in weeks 
ahead. 

Note: Watch for changes in deprecia- 
tion allowances for small business. 

►KEEP YOUR EYE on state legislatures— 
45 of them will meet this year. 

They'll debate, act on many legisla- 
tive issues vital to business. 

For example: 

Taxes — U.S. Chamber poll indicates at 
least 20 states expect to use new taxes 
to meet substantial increases in their 
budgets. 

Some states which look for their budg- 
ets to go up say they'll get revenue in- 
crease from existing taxes. 

Education — More than 20 states expect 
to step up state aid to education. 

►BUYING SPLURGE ON THE WAY... 

While it's still early to tell for 
sure, that's how National Automobile 
Dealers Association views 1957. 

Key factor in healthy outlook is this: 

Potential new car buyers are getting 
out from under installment obligations. 

About 10 million persons made final 
payments on auto loans in 1955. 

Figure in 1956 was 9.3 million. 

During year ahead another 10.3 million 
will pay off. 

Note: Dealers say hard money policy of 
Federal Reserve hasn't hurt auto sales. 

Dealers look for about 6.1 million 
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sales, up from 5.3 million 1956 models. 
Range is up to 6.8 million sales. 

►TRADING UP is key to retailers 1 opti- 
mism about 1957, 

That's term which means consumers 
aren't making price an object, are shop- 
ping instead for quality and style. 

Result: Upgrading of market, more 
volume for medium and top-priced mer- 
chandise. 

Retailers say this is symptom of a 
well-heeled age. They say consumers 
have jobs, money, are willing to spend* 

Retailers call U.S. economy strong, 
vigorous, wholesome. 

►NEW SUPERMARKETS WILL ADD materially 
to nation's economic health in the com- 
ing year. 

Survey by National Association of Food 
Chains shows : 

Members expect more than 2,000 new 
store openings in 1957. 

That'll create 78,000 new jobs, add 12 
per cent more workers to payrolls. 

Food sales — according to industry's 
predictions — will rise almost 7 per cent. 

Skyrocketing growth of frozen food 
sales — already 4% times 1946 volume — 
will continue. 

They'll reach about 10 per cent of 
total food store volume by 1960. 

Note: Radiation sterilization of foods 
for preservation is still some years 
in the future. 

►EMPLOYMENT WILL NUDGE 70 million in 
year ahead. 

That's informed guess by specialists 
at U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, 

They look for peak in August. 

Previous peak — last August — was 66.7 
million employed. 

Figure now's about 65 million. 

Important factor in employment outlook 
is this; 

Highway construction boom will add 
strength to employment in coming 12 
months. 

►LONG PERIOD OF BUSINESS stability is 
forecast for highway construction. 

Road building boom will reach $5.6 
billion in 1957, then go on up to about 
$6.5 billion by 1958 or 1959. 

Figure for 1956 is about $5.1 billion. 



It'll rise gradually to about $8 bil- 
lion a year by 1970, 

That's how American Road Builders' As- 
sociation sees future. 

Thus outlook is bright for equipment 
sales. 

In coming year industry expects to buy: 
94,000 road building units worth $900 
million. 

50,000 road maintenance units worth 
$245 million. 

►CONSUMERS ARE GETTING MORE for time 
worked. 

Trend shows rising living standard. 
Example : 

Dozen eggs cost 30 work minutes in 
1951, now cost 19 minutes. 

That's 36 per cent drop in work time 
required for purchase. 

Percentage drop ranges from 4 per cent 
for movie admission to 42 per cent for 
nylon stockings. 

Story's told in study by National In- 
dustrial Conference Board- 
Other items: 

Pound of bacon cost 26 minutes' work 
5 years ago, now costs 19 minutes. 

Pound of coffee's down from 33 minutes 
to 31 minutes. 

Man's suit did cost 33 hours, 44 min- 
utes, now costs 24 hours, 38 minutes. 

Refrigerator did cost 149 hours, 53 
minutes, now costs 117 hours, 31 minutes. 

Of 16 consumer items charted 2 cost 
the same as 5 years ago (bread, 6 min- 
utes; gallon of gasoline, 9 minutes). 

Only 2 cost more. 

They're potatoes, up from 19 minutes* 
work to 26 minutes for 10 lbs., and 
haircuts, up from 40 to 53 minutes- 
Study is based on spending by produc- 
tion worker in manufacturing. 

Note: You'll find consumer expecta- 
tions for 1957 on page 28- 

►KEEP WORLD TURMOIL in focus. 

While nations are preoccupied with de- 
velopments in Europe, Middle East, sig- 
nificant things are happening in 
Asia. 

Red China is key to picture. 

Her trade with outside is rising fast. 

Mao's men are wooing Asian countries 
with trade offers, exhibits of industrial 
production under Far East communism. 

Red China's 1955 exports totaled $490 



B 
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million. Experts in Washington say 
final 1956 figure will come to about 
$600 million, 

Important to note is fact Red China is 
selling more goods to uncommitted Asian 
nations. 

Example : 

In 1955 China sold India $7,2 million 
worth of goods. 

Figure in 1956 exceeds $8 million. 

Trade with Indonesia , Burma? 

Also up — strikingly, 

Burma bought $2.3 million in goods 
from Red China in 1955. 

Figure zoomed to $14 million in '56 
with complete data not yet in. 

Indonesia bought $10 million in goods 
from China in 1955. 

Figure in 1956 soared above $17 million 
— with on-up trend indicated for 1957. 

►WHAT WORRIES CHINESE communist leaders 
about the future? 
Answer: Babies. 

Problem is China mainland's population 
is growing by 12 million persons a year. 

Trend is noted by Population Reference 
Bureau in Washington. 

Year ago Chinese Marxists were elated 
by new population count — which found 583 
million persons, about 100 million more 
than experts had guessed. 

But now, after sober second thought, 
Red leaders are scared. 

Cause for about-face: 

Too many children to feed, educate. 

Severe food shortage adds to China's 
worries on overpopulation. They have 
Just started rice rationing. 

Observers look for famine to strike by 
spring. 

►YOU CAN EXPECT CREATION of about 1.5 
million new businesses by 1976, 

What's ahead for business is indi- 
cated by Du Pont projection for coming 
20 years. 

Growth, progress will be shared by all 
members of business community. 

Significant findings: 

Number small firms will Jump from 4,2 
million today to 5.7 million. 

Number big firms will rise from 
3,500 now to 7,000 by 1976. 

Big expansion will be necessitated by 
population rise, demand for higher liv- 
ing standards. 



►WILL CAPITALISM DESTROY itself? 

Communists since Marx have thought so. 

Now there's a new straw in the wind. 

It's revealed by Dr. Grover Ensley, 
Executive Director of Congress 1 Joint 
Economic Committee, who went to Moscow, 
talked with 7 top Soviet economists* 

What he found sheds new light on com- 
munist views of U.S. economy. 

Example : 

Some leading red economists now admit 
capitalism's strength, say we'll not 
have 1929-type crash again. 

In addition Dr. Ensley observes: 

U.S. need not fear that communist 
production will outclass capitalism. 

Full report — exclusive in Nation's 
Business — on page 25. 

►AIRLIFT OF 3-CENT LETTERS will con- 
tinue in 1957. 

One out of every 17 out-of-town 3-cent 
letters now goes by air on space avail- 
able arrangement* 

Mail is flown between New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and north-south on 
east, west coasts. 

Reason: Post Office says service is 
faster, costs no more. 

Test started 3 years ago. 

Congressional note: Post Office will 
press again this year for rate .hike to 
wipe out deficit. 

Department probably will ask for $400 
to $500 billion boost. 

►LOOK FOR: Growing interest in local 
right-to-work laws. 

Palm Springs. Calif., recently became 
first city to adopt such a law. 

Unions plan court challenge.... 

Federal Reserve study of consumer 
credit to be published about March. 

It's shaping up as 6 volumes, could 
lead to recommendations for stand-by 
consumer credit controls.... 

Freight car loadings this year to 
surpass 1956 loadings, according to 
Association of American Railroads. 

This indicates economic expansion 
expected for 1957.... 

More talk in coming months about 
atom-powered freighter planned for 
1958 launching. 

A 12,000-ton ship, it'll be capable 
of 21 knots, will carry both cargo and 
passengers. 
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with NEW PACKAGE POLICY 

for Retailers, Wholesalers and Distributors 

Now you can throw away your aspirin — 
stop worrying about which policy covers 
what, when is this one* due, and so on. Now 
you can get an all-in-one Package Policy for 
fire, extended coverage, burglary, water 
damage, transportation and other perils to 
your merchandise. You'll probably save 
money, to boot. Either that or you get much 
more protection for the same cost. Start to- 
day to relieve your insurance headaches by 
getting in touch with an agent representing 
one of the Phoenix of Hartford companies. 

WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 




oenrx 



H (IfTo R D 'c N o s » u :;: 
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Alt forms of Insurance except Life 

The Phoenix Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire A Marine Insurance Compaq 
Minneapolis fire ft Marine Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
ExiCvtht Office; Hsttfard J J* Connecticut 



Letters from 
businessmen 



Civilian instructor 

Upon reading "Navy Rejects $7 
Million Saving** I December issue ) 
I could hardly wait to finish before 
writing my viewpoint. 

I am a commercial pilot with close 
to 10,000 hours of flying time. I have 
some knowledge of what your arti- 
cle was saying about civilian flight 
instructors as I was one of the civil- 
ians who taught flying for the Army 
Ait* Corps during World War II. 

As for military personnel doing 
the actual flight instruction, I found 
that most of them did not have their 
hearts in it. They would wash a stu- 
dent out for hardly any reason at 
all. Usually it was due to lack of in- 
struction. 

The primary period of instruction 
is the hardest to teach and the most 
important phase in the training. As 
for costs, it was proven in World 
War II that contract civilian schools 
could do the job with a saving to the 
taxpayer. 

Arthur W. Soare, 

Glendir* Fluina Service 
Gl endive. Mont. 

Navy vet 

Your article on pilot training is 
highly critical of the U. S. Navy. I 
protest your hasty inferences and 
conclusions. May I refer you to the 
history of U. S. Navy aviation? 

Your caption, "Navy Rejects $7 
Million Saving," is conclusive but 
not factual I trust that future arti- 
cles will be designed to capture 
reader attention without resorting 
to conclusions so misleading to the 
average citizen. 

Yes, for four years I was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Navy aviation team 
during World War II. 

Earl E. Suiter, 

Westfteld. N.J, 

Easily digested 

May we again mpiesl your per- 
mission to digest an article from 
Nation's Business for use in Super- 
ris'tfrif Mdtuitjt mt ttt'] We feel our 
readers would be most interested in 
"Why Workers Walk Out," which 
appears in your October issue. 
Vivienne Marquis, 

American Mannffemcnt Assoviat joji, 
New York, N.Y. 

Unwise laws 

Though it has been half a year 
since your issue dealing with un- 



wise traffic laws and faulty traffic- 
conditions, the article ("Slow Traf- 
fic Laws Waste Fast Roads*') is still 
timely and will remain so until cor- 
rective measures have been taken. 

Grover White, 

G. C. White * Bcm, 
Nashville, Teun 

Six on six steps 

You are always hitting the nail on 
the head. Will you send me 100 re- 
prints of "Six Steps to Executive 
Success"? (November issue). 

Charles J. Prance, 

Railway Express Agency 
New York, N.Y. 

May we reprint brief excerpts 
from "Six Steps to Executive Suc- 
cess" in a monthly memo which is 
sent to participants in our Execu- 
tive Development Program? 

J. H. Payne, 

Cunrair, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

We wish to make available a per- 
sonal copy of this article to a num- 
ber of members of our management 
group, over and above having the 
opportunity to read it in the several 
copies of Nation's Business nor- 
mal! v circulated in our organization. 
W. B. Willams, 

The Kaydvn F.niniieerinq Corp,, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

The article, , . . certainly makes 
one take stock of himself, 

J, C. Barry, 

Division Manayer 
Standard Oil Company, 
Bit mniyham , Ala. 

The article was ;i very compelling 
one. 

R. J. DeBurgh, 

President , 

l)t Bui 'th C'.tnvvyoi'x, 
Bvansvitle, Ind. 

We would appreciate 100 reprints 
of this article. 

C. H. Wells, 

Vica President, Operations, 
Mr Lean Trucking Vompana 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

frnut *)' t A other requests fur 
a total of 31,526 reprints. 

Coal's future 

I was especially interested in the 
article "Coal's Big Future Touches 
You" (December issue). I think 
your writer has done an outstanding 
job in interpreting the coal indus- 
try's position. The recognition of the 
relationship of coal to other indus- 
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Frank P. Downey, Vice -Presidents American Nf;K flint & FounJi 



"He sets up 6,324,500 games a week!" 



"The pin boy has been replaced in over 20,000 bowling alleys 
by our Mr. Pi reporter.' 

He's the symbol for AMFs completely automatic unit 
that sets the pins up and returns the ball in a matter of 
seconds ! 

In many places 'Mr, Pinspotter' works 2 \ hours a day! 
"He's diwuys on the job for one good reason— Air Express! 
"When an AMF automatic pinspotter needs spare or re- 



placement parts, they leave our Shelby, Ohio, factory for every 
state in the country— even Hawaii and Alaska— by Air Express. 
Radio-controlled trucks cut pick-up time, often in half. Air 
Express private teletype 'keeps an eye' on the shipment. 

"Yet. with all this speed and service, AMF actually saves 
money with Air Express. A typical 15-pound shipment goes 
from Shelby, Ohio, to Philadelphia for $3.71. That's $3,94 
less than any other complete air service !" 



^ Air Express 



CALL jiKif* m:MF*F*ES& , ♦ , divitivn *>J WA/LfcVAV E-XI=FICSS AG£NC/ 




'We like RMS CROSS 
because its one aim 
is to give our 
employees the hospital 
care they need!" 



Says ANSON B.NIXON, Member of the Board 
and Retired Chairman, llercuf.es Fourier Company; 
President of the Board, Wilmington Ceneral Hospital. 



"Twenty-two years ago Blue Cross was made available to the first 
group of Hercules Powder Company employees. Today 9 more than 17 MM 
Hercules men and women and their dependents, along with thousands of 
others in the U.S. chemical industry* of which we are a part, are better 
and more satisfied employees because of Blue Cross." 



Blue (toss 1*1 a ns, serving locally 
c*>ust to coast, brin^ \mcricaiis 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care, the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association, 

Amfkica's pioneer plan for pay- 
ment of hospital expense was 
Blue Cross. Today, Blue Oops 
slill the standard of effectiveness. 
Bl ue Cross is different, In addition 
to approval by the \aieriean Hospi- 
tal Association. Blue Cross Plans 
have a working "partnership" with 
the hospitals th«*m>e| \ t'H. Thi- make- 
possible tli*- urmpie Blue Cross ob- 
ject ive: to provide for newled has- 
pital care. 

Lotv in cost , f ake the nonprofit vol- 
untary hospitals Blue dross Plans 
arc not for profit. They arc organized 
locally hy community and hospital 
leaders. All money paid in. evcept 
for low expenses, i- set aside to pro- 



vide hospital care. Last year, Plans 
paid 1890*000,000 in benefits. 

Flexible to meet management t£<mls . 
Blue Cross i- the jurlert foundation 
for any emplo\ee bene lit program. 
And arrangements may he made for 
workers to keep their membership 
after they leave the company, mak- 
ing Blue Cross a valuable retirement 
benefit. 

Holds down overhead, speeds yen-ice , 
Everything is handled directly with 
the hospital by the Blue Cross Plan. 
Bills clear when a patient leaves, with- 
out reimbursement details. Cosily 
clerical work and personnel problems 
for the employer are avoided. 
A member iuat shows his Blue Cross 
card upon entering a participating 
hospital to get services he needs. 
/■ or Jar ts and Jtunres on lion Blue 
Cross can serve your company, con- 
tact your Blue Cross Plan. Or write 
Blue Cross Comtnisswn* Dept. 711, 
425 North Michiuan, Chicago 1 C III. 



Same of the 300,000 companies 
bringing employees Blue Cross 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
CROWN ZEUERBACH CORP. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 

J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
ft. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 




BMCROSS, 

ffl Bin* Crow Mid ijrmbol racfatetwd by 




tries and the nation's dependence on 
con J as a basic energy source is well 
documented. The concern about 
world energy supplies points up the 
timeliness of your article. 

James H. Cunningham, 

Xnhnnul Coal Anttoriatu>n , 
Wftxhiuf/tov. PC, 

One not enough 

You put out too good a magazine. 
We just can't get along on one copy, 
so enclosed is our check for $18 for 
an additional three-year subscrip- 
tion. Keep up the good work. Your 
articles are extremely helpful, I am 
amazed that you can consistently 
contain so much information in such 
terse, well illustrated articles. 

V, H. Pom per, 

A it n't. General Manager, 
Scott. Inc.. 
Camhridtft ?. Mas*, 

Development material 

We have selected two more articles 
from your magazine which we would 
like to use in our Management De- 
velopment Conference Program. 
Please send 1,500 of each of "6 Steps 
to Executive Success," November 
1956, and "Make the Time You 
Need/' October, 1956. 

R. M. Norman, 

General Mill*. Inc.* 
V ntnruf)f,tis 4 Minn 

Let's make it better 

Would you send me 100 reprints 
of "The State of the Nation" Oc- 
tober? ["Two Words That Russia 
Hates," ] If you cannot furnish 
these, may I duplicate this article 
for distribution among employes and 
friends in our endeavors under an 
educational program? I would like to 
guote, if I may, on occasion to sub- 
stantiate or round out some of my 
own thinking in economic matters 
as they relate to incentive plans, op- 
portunities and responsibilities of 
all members of a production team. 
We think we have something good, 
and want to keep it so, if not make 
it better. 

John H. Pohlman. 

Pah I man Foundry Cnmpanu, 
BulUtiu. iV.Y, 

What we really need 

Recently read your excellent arti- 
cle, "America Needs a Million Sales- 
men/' which appeared in your 
August, 1955, issue. 

1 have had six years of engineer- 
ing experience, and if the caliber of 
salesmen that I occasionally see can 
be taken as representative (and I'm 
afraid thai it cam, then their em- 
ployers are being taken for a ride. 
Most of them cannot answer rela- 
tively simple questions about what 
their product can do or save for you. 
Indeed, your article should have 
been titled. ''America Needs a Mil- 
lion Good Salesmen." 

J.J. Decoulos, 



ANSON a, NIXON, of fhe Hercules Potvder Com una v. also says — 

"To give our welfare 
program added effectiveness 
ice also belong to 
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""Blue Shi fid protect i<m is espe- 
cially important to families. Surgi- 
cal expenses can he very costly. 
That** why thousands of Hercules 
men and women consider Hlne 
Shi rid not as a luxury, hut as a 
necessity in planning protection 
for themselves and dependents." 

Sponsored by doctors in their 
own local area* , . - lllut: Shield 
Plans help people meet surgical- 
medical-maternity expense, 

liroiul protection. Nine Shield pro- 
vide* benefits for hundred* of differ* 
cut kind- of operation* and also for 
many nonsurgical services, including 
maternity care. 

Law in roil. All Blue Shield Plans 
are operated strictly not-for-profit. 
Dues and benefits arc t*ei locally to fit 
local needs and conditions. 



Direct handling of payment* for 

care saves company time and expense. 

No claims or foi]ou-ups. 

Easily adapted to existing employee 

welfare program** ... in both large 

and small c-ompan jes. 

For full info rmation, contact die 

local ftJue Shield Plan in your own 

area. Or write Blue Shield Com at is- 

won, Dept. 711, 125 Sorth Michigan, 

Chicago II, I Hiatus. 
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what's a TfUCk 
got to do with 
a rose? 




You d hordly expect a big powerful truck 
to hove anything to do with a beautiful 
and delicate flower, but it does. 

The delicacy, fragrance and the beauty 
of roses and most other flowers are 
protected from garden to florist by re* 
frigerated truck* 

Preserving the beauty of cut flowers 
for those special occasions is just one of 
many ways the trucking industry contrib* 
utes to more enjoyable living in America. 



(i; 



FLOWERS 




PROGRESS: 




TRUCK REFRJGERj 

A member of the ATA Foundation 




TH£ AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY, WASHINGTON, 0. C, 



Industry finds 
new uses for 
human engineering 



MANAGEMENT is finding a high- 
ly useful industrial tool in human 
engineering psychology. 

Essentially the tool is a trouble- 
shooting function which helps tailor 
the business to the employe, the 
machine to the man, the product to 
the consumer. But. specifically, the 
work has one of two main objectives 
a combination of them: 



* Boosting the efficiency of some 
product used by people. 

► Improving the production process 
itself. 

In the first category, research is 
directed toward designing the prod- 
uct so that it may be used more effi- 
ciently, economically and safely. 
The product may be a truck, cash 
register, radio transmitter, lawn- 
mower, a kitchen stove, or even a 
traffic control system. If it is some- 
thing people use in their work, it can 
be subjected to study by trained 
psychologists. 

An example of psychological engi- 
neering directed toward a product is 
the auto manufacturers' continuing 
research in power-steering. This de- 
vice could be dangerous if engineered 
to the point where drivers lose the 
feel of the road. Psychologists are 
employed to locate the danger point. 
Result: an efficient and safe system 
of steering. 

The second category involves a 
much newer hold, but it is becoming 
even more important to industry. 
Here is where the psychologist, 
through man-machine research into 
production methods in use, can save 
management a lot of money while 
making the employe happier. 

Concrete illustrations of improv- 
ing the production process via the 
psychological route are plentiful, 
but one will do. 

A manufacturer of precision- built 
ballbearings recently experienced an 
unaccountable slowdown in produc- 
tion. Engineering psychologists were 
hired to find out why. These men 
turned up a clue which led to the 
answer: The bearing inspectors 



seemed susceptible to mild dizziness 
and headaches. It developed that 
production timing had adjusted it- 
self to the slower inspection rate the 
headaches caused. 

Eventually the headaches were 
traced to worn and brightened parts 
of machinery delivering the bearings 
to inspectors. This made the bear- 
ings hard to see. 

Automation is increasing the im- 
portance of the human engineer. 

At the Third International Auto- 
mation Exposition in New York last 
November, eight panel discussions 
were devoted exclusively to the need 
for more and better human engineer- 
ing. 

This same interest is being re- 
peated at convention after conven- 
tion, conference after conference. 

Jack W, Dun lap, head of a human 
engineering consulting firm at Stam- 
ford, Conn., describes it this way: 
"As the mechanization of industry 
reaches new high levels, the task 
imposed on the man is increasing: 
and the cost of errors, delays and 
breakages is going up. So industry's 
need for human engineering is de- 
veloping fast, as is interest in the 
field." 

Business is borrowing psychologi- 
cal techniques from the armed serv- 
ices, which for years have employed 
psychologists to help simplify the 
complicated machines of war. 

According to a recent survey by 
the National Science Foundation, 
Uncle Sam still spends upwards of 
§10 million a year just for research 
in the field. 

What industry is spending is any- 
body's guess, but experts think it 
already exceeds this figure. 

Emphasis on engineering psychol- 
ogy is running strong in electric and 
electronic production, mechanical 
equipment, communications, auto- 
motive production, chemicals and 
chemical products, and mining. 

One of the best indicators of in- 
dustry's freshening interest in the 
psychologist can be found in the 
employment situation. The place- 
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ment bureau for the American Psy- 
chological Association reports that 
there are four jobs waiting for every 
engineering psychologist looking for 
one. 

Not only are government and in- 
dustry grabbing them up; so is small 
business through the mushrooming 
number of consulting firms engaged 
in providing industrial psychologi- 
cal research services. 

Last fall General Elcctric's Ad- 
vanced Electronics Center, located 
at Ithaca, N Y . announced thai if 
was reorganizing lis Human Fat-tors 
Division to include about a dozen 
professionally trained psychologists. 
Lockheed, Standard Oil and Inter- 
national Business Machines are cre- 
ating management staff posts for the 
design and human engineer- Other 
companies showing similar interest 
include: 

Chrysler Corporation, Bell Tele- 
phone, AVCO-Crosley, General Dy- 
namics, Stromberg- Carlson, Min- 
nea pol is- Honey we 11, W es i i ngho u se . 
8 perry, Goodyear, R.O.A., Rostrom 
Manufacturing! General Motors, 
plus such aircraft builders as 
Martin, Boeing. Douglas, Hughes, 
Convair, Ryan, American Power-Jet, 
Chance- Vought, and North Ameri- 
can. 

The psychologist has no pat an- 
swers for any given industrial prob- 
lem. He works through painstaking 
studies and experiments, using 
mountains of data, computers and 
human guinea pigs. It is character- 
istic of the profession that when he 
comes up with an answer, he is fre- 
emen tly as surprised as his client. 

Here are samples of the type of 
industrial riddles they are asked to 
solve: 

► How can telephone design be im- 
proved to provide fewer wrong num- 
bers, easier handling and hetf er voice 
transmission? To find out, Bell Tele- 
phone s psychologists study (among 
other things ) finger-aiming points, 
dial visibility, rar-lo-mouth con- 
tours, optimum weight levels, etc. 

► What floor and wall patterns are 
least nerve-jangling to confined of- 
fice workers? The answer may de- 
pend on finding some meaningful 
way to measure the output of experi- 
mental office teams against con- 
trolled environmental factors such 
as varying colors and designs, carpet* 
ing thickness and area, light levels, 
window effect and so on. 

* Why are drill -pressmen in a farm 
equipment factory consistently lag- 
ging behind other members of their 
production team? Studies may dis- 
close that the press crew is incom- 
patible due to personality factors, 
f Continued on page 91 ) 



How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 




There's no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk — instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 



kept open for outside calls: 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 




PLUS "BUILT-IN" COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic* signalling 
announces calk by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 



Don't Walk... Talk; 




INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 



EXECUTONE. Inc., Dept. 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 
II sounds interesting. Send me the following- 
Hi no eost or obligation: 

"Talk Linvs*'-Ca.*ic Name, 
history nut U» zinc 

Informal ii>n on: 
: Switchboard Relief 



Intcr-Offlrr&Plmit 
Com man nation 

Lor at ing Personnel 

High Noise Level 
Coverage 



I inn 



Address. 



City. 



In Harriett Ave** Toronto 
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What saved Del from 

possible blindness?" 



ASKS MR. HENRY A, WOOD 

"When a flving wrench hits an eyeglass, you expect the 
very worst. There's no secret about what saved Del 
Dahl, a valued employe, from possible blindness. He 
will tell you it was his new prescription safety glasses. 

"We don't have many accidents in our shop, but before 
our Hardware Mutuals loss prevention engineer stepped 
in, eye accidents were a real problem. We reduced such 
injuries by more than 65% in one year. 

'Tirst he surveyed the shop and eliminated a few 
faulty work methods. Now we have a continuous safety 
education program, improved work procedures, regular 
employe safety meetings, and full cooperation with 
the safety engineer: 





POLICYHOLDER 
HENRY A. WOOD 
HENRY A. WOOD IMPLEMENT CO, 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 



"Safety glasses saved my employes from injuries, also 
lowered the cost of my workmen's compensation insur- 
ance. [ earned a $140 premium credit the first year . , , 
to say nothing of the off-r he-job time loss saving." 

The Policy Back of the Policy* 

Savings on workmen's compensation costs can give you 
a competitive advantage in your business. Ask about a 
sample safety survey for your business. Kemcmber, ir 
rakes the people of Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate 
the personal service and extra benefits of our nationally 
known policy hack of the policy. 



insurant? fa? VOU r AvTaxtttmt*.* Wans* **.., Btrx ****** 

Hardware Mutuals, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin Offices Coast io Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE-: DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Trends 

of Nation's Business 



THE STATE OF THE NATION .i^,,.^ 



Federal money can't meet 
school's greatest need 

DURING the year just ended, the number of 
children horn in the United States was almost 
twice the number horn in 1936, From this fact it 
is argued, by the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, that in another 20 
years our universities and colleges must absorb at 
least twice their present enrollment of something 
more* than 3 million students. Since they are 
already bursting at the seams, with an attendance 
that sets new records every year, the prospect has 
education administrators disturbed. 

The first interim report of this committee, sent 
to the White House a month ago, actually antici- 
pates that by 1970 the college population may be 
nearer 9 than 6 million. There are various reasons 
for expecting this threefold augmentation. Auto 
niation and atomic development will demand 
many more engineers and highly trained techni- 
cians. Higher living standards will step up the 
numbers needed in all the professions. The growing 
complexities of commerce and finance will increas- 
ingly emphasize the business importance of college 
training. Last, but not least, the general social 
climate will make college the normal, rather than 
the exceptional, expectation of voung America. 

The issue of federal aid to education, on the 
school level, is already keen. Frustrated in the last 



Congress, it will certainly be high on the agenda 
of the one now assembling. Since education is 
traditionally a state and local responsibility, federal 
intervention arouses constitutional controversy, 
heated by the still unsolved problem of racial in- 
tegration in the South. Now the report of the com- 
mittee on higher education, which counts 10 
university and college presidents on its distin- 
guished roster, advances a further complication. 

• • • 

This difficulty is summarized, but not solved, in 
the statement that "the quality of education be- 
yond the high school is evidently dependent upon 
the quality of the foundations laid in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools/' The vice chairman 
of the committee that underwrites this truism is 
president of the University of Illinois. And it was 
at his institution that incoming freshmen were 
recently assigned the theme: "Are Too Many 
People Going To College?" Here is the essay of 
one Chicago high school graduate: 

It is my opinion that every man should continual his 
niuration. if it is 'my way pmnihlr. It would hte mig- 
hts a inl it t if, wort than Ukrhj bit- reuse his xalsant un 
which to surport a family. Yvu will no douth have 
many experiences. 

This illustration of defective training, cited by 
Rosalie Gordon in her current study of "What's 
Happened to Our Schools," is tragically common- 
place. It could be paralleled by numerous em- 
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ployers who are struggling with the virtual illiteracy 
of many public school trainees. Their "experi- 
ences" are making "the quality of the foundations 1 ' 
laid for higher education increasingly suspect. And 
a large part of the strong case against federal aid for 
the public schools is the reasonable fear that a 
lessening of local control would stereotype bad 
teaching methods* 

Not only at the University of Illinois, but in- 
creasingly throughout the country, college faculties 
are in revolt against the necessity of teaching fresh- 
men spelling and other rudimentary skills they 
should have acquired at school. As the numbers 
pressing for admission to college increases, a strong 
tendency to stiffen the entrance requirements is 
developing. This is particularly pronounced in 
those private institutions which are in a position to 
be selective in their enrollment. 

One college with which I am familiar will next 
year admit no science student who has not passed 
both a year of algebra and a year of plane geometry 
in high school. Another, which used to give "re- 
medial reading" to freshmen, is now making ad- 
mission conditional on proof that this make-up 
teaching will not be necessary. A third institution 
is restoring the old, rigorous college board exami- 
nations for all its applicants. These procedures are 
in each case designed to close the doors to ill- 
trained candidates. Paradoxically, it is the mount- 
ing demand for college education which permits 
those who determine the admissions policy to be 
increasingly selective. 

The big state universities, supported by public 
funds, are less free to demand superior quality. 
But if they have to admit certified high school 
graduates, they nevertheless can, and do, drop all 
who demonstrate incompetence. So it is not merely 
in the Ivy League that academic standards are 
rising with ihe pressure for admission. 

• • * 

There are other reasons for doubting that college 
enrollment will actually rise in proportion to in- 
creasing population. The plant and equipment for 
such expansion is very costly, and increased local 
taxation for this purpose is already meeting stub- 
born resistance in many localities. There w an 
acute shortage of qualified teachers, likely to con- 
tinue until professorial compensation compares 
more favorably with that of skilled mechanics. But 
this will in turn require more funds, difficult to 
obtain from either private or public purses. So 
while it is predictable that the demand for a college 
education will in a few years double or triple, it 
rloes not follow that the numbers obtaining college 
degrees will rise in anything like that proportion. 

Mass production methods, moreover, simply 



cannot be applied to education, if it is to be worthy 
of that name. The techniques of the assembly line 
are not applicable. In the educational process great 
buildings are far less important than great teachers, 
and these are never produced by factory methods. 
After a certain point, size alone brings the law of 
diminishing returns into effect for education. It 
is now generally recognized that the small college, 
with some 500 students, is likely to turn out a better 
product than the sprawling university city with 
many thousands of herded undergraduates. 

Fortunately, this is recognized by the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 
Its current report says that "we must find ways of 
meeting the pressure of numbers without jeopardi- 
zing the quality of present educational opportuni- 
ties." And the conclusion is that development 
should be in the direction of numerous community 
and two-year junior colleges, which will combine 
technical training with at least the basis of a 
cultural education. The "inflexibility" of the pre- 
vailing pattern of higher education is sharply 
criticized, with comment on its lack of adjustment 
to military service, youthful marriages and early 
retirement as a consequence of social security and 
generalized pension plans. 

mm* 

This brief but important report emphasizes that 
it contains only "preliminary conclusions." But on 
one point it is refreshingly explicit. "In recent 
years the federal government has spent more than 
SI billion annually in educational activities beyond 
the high school, and yet no over-all policy exists." 

A clarification of the role of the Washington 
bureaucracy in the field of education is certainly 
necessary, not only in relation to the colleges but 
at all levels. These levels run together like water 
in a flowing stream and are the less separable if, 
as the report asserts: "This country will never 
tolerate the nurturing of an educational elite." It 
is emphasized that all educational development 
beyond the high school level is "evidently depend- 
ent" on what the schools teach, and how. 

It is this basic training that is receiving increas- 
ing criticism for failure to teach Johnny to read — 
a skill which he will need in any sort of college. 

During the first half of this year the President's 
committee is sponsoring a series of regional con- 
ferences designed to explore the composite educa- 
tional picture thoroughly. These have the blessing 
of the newly appointed Federal Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Lawrence G> Derthick. Until his 
appointment is confirmed, and until he has had 
time to map some sort of over-all policy, all piece- 
meal legislation on federal aid to education would 
seem premature. The primary need is not money, 
but a careful examination of the educatioral ob- 
jectives of our public schools. This is obviously pre- 
requisite to any centralized expansion of educa- 
tional facilities beyond the high school. 
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How to save money before banking it 



In 70 collection offices of General Electric Supply Com- 
pany, a division of General Electric Company, all in- 
coming checks from customers are photographed in 
low-cost Recordak Junior Mierofilmers. 

The simple routine of pressing a button and ^euiuj; a 

picture did away with a written remittance slip describing 
each and every cheek j did away with "cashbook" entries, loo. 

The clerical saving* in eliminating these relatively eas\ 
transcription jobs are substantial— run from $LOO0 per 
year for a small office to $5,000 for a big city office. 

Boosts daily hank balance 

The speed < if Recordak MiiTolihning makes it jMJssible to 
deposit li II incoming cheeks in local banks the same day 
tbes are received— even around the 10th (jl the month 
when lohuiic is heaviest. 



Mans Additional Savings — tedious record keeping is by- 
passed in inventory reconciliation b\ ihh roliJming ricoids 
of incoming goods-in -transit and outgoing shipments. And 
it is no longer necessary to retype bids which must be 
submit led to the customer on his own forms, toft of 
slwrt cuh like this! 

And each collect ion office, of course, now has photo- 
graphically accurate film records, which can be filed in just 
2% of the space previously required . . ♦ and viewed sharp 
and clear in the Recordak Juniors built-in film reader. 
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Summit Mining Corporation's new Butler plant near Aspers, Pennsylvania, where 
5ER-X, a hydroui alumina silicate, it processed for use as on industrial filler. 



Metal buildings... 

how good are they? 



Metal buildings are as good as they are designed 
and manufactured. They range from the law qual- 
ity "jerry-built" structure to the high quality modern 
Butler Metal Building — a thoroughly engineered, 
die-formed metal structure offering advantages not 
found in conventional buildings. 

For example, its rigid steel frame supports the 
building — eliminates posts, gable trusses and load- 
bearing walls. Slim, rust-resistant metal cover pan- 
els, properly insulated, provide better insulating 
qualities than a masonry wall a loot thick. 

Modern Butler metal buildings can be heated, air- 
conditioned, ventilated and lighted more efficiently 



than conventional buildings. They are wind-safe, 
fire-safe and require very little maintenance. They 
are erected or expanded quickly, saving time and 
construction costs. 

So economical they are ideal for warehouses and 
terminals, yet so well made they are specified for 
factories and commercial buildings. 

Many leading corporations hove examined Butler build' 
ings, purchased them, and are thoroughly satisfied. We 
urge you to examine a Butler building personally. Your 
Butler Builder will show you ones he has erected in your 
area. His name is lilted under "Buildings' 1 in the yellow 
pages of your phone booh. Or write direct. Ask to see the 
new sound-slide film, "Why Metal Buildings?" 
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OOD 



BY EDWARD T. FOLUARD 

Washington asks; Will Ike 
use whip or patience? 

THE GRANDSTANDS are up on Pennsylvania 
avenue, and Washington awaits the impact of the 
crowds for President Eisenhower's second inaugu- 
ration. 

This time the parade along the historic mile be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House will be 
only half as long as the one four years ago. The 
President himself asked that it be shortened. He 
didn't, say why, hut it probably was out of com- 
passion for the marchers. He has never forgotten 
that day in 1913, when as a 23-year-old cadet he 
and the others in the West Point brigade had to 
endure the bitter cold of Woodrow Wilson's first 
inaugural. 



But, even abbreviated, the 1957 inaugural pa- 
rade will he a long and colorful one, lasting more 
than two hours. It will be topped off that night by 
four inaugural balls — in the National Guard Ar- 
mory, the Statler, t he Mayflower and the Sheraton- 
Park hotels. President Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower will spend some time at all four of them. 

This may seem an unreasonable demand on the 
energy of the President, considering that he is a 
cardiac. The fact is, however, that his heart attack 
and ileitis operation are hardly talked about any 
more in Washington. It is doubtful if General 
Eisenhower himself gives them much thought. 

The Chief Executive, now 66, offers an interest- 
ing study in psychology as he moves into his sec- 
ond term. In the summer of 1955, before he had 
suffered his coronary thrombosis and when the 
"Ike-in-'56" boom was getting underway, he used 
to point out that no President of the United States 
had ever reached the age of 70 in the White House, 
which would be his age at the end of his second 
term. He doesn't say such things any more. Rather, 
he talks confidently about his plans for "these four 
years ahead,'' 

It may seem paradoxical, but he appears to be 
even more buoyant in spirit now than before his 
heart attack. 

His victory on Nov. 6, with its stupendous vote 
of confidence, certainly has something to do with 
this. Also, no doubt, he is happy in the thought 
that he has escaped retirement. He discovered 
something in his long convalescence in Gettysburg 
last winter. This was that he was not ready for 
retirement. He came to realize that for him a life 
of leisure would be a life of frustration, and there- 
fore dangerous to his health. 



It looked for a while as if we might have two 
celebrations here at inauguration time. Sen. Hu 
bert Humphrey, that ebullient Democrat from 
Minnesota, suggested that the Democratic Party 
ought to put on some kind of a shindig to com- 
memorate its victory in the recent election — that is, 
its capture of Congress. The idea didn't get far. 

"We had a great victory, yes," said Col. Jake 
Arvey, Democratic national committeeman for 
Illinois, "but we also got hit by a truck.'' 

That was that. If there is to be a Democratic 
get-together here, it probably won't come until 
April, Then the Democrats are expected to give 
one of their traditional $100-a-plate dinners to 
help reduce the party's $1 million deficit. 

President Eisenhower, as he prepares himself 
for "these four years ahead/' has the same chief 
goals as every occupant of the White House must 
have — peace and prosperity. Not surprisingly, the 
international picture is always uppermost in his 
mind. There is no repose in that field, nor is there 
likely to be for a long time. 

In this connection, I have noticed two new de- 
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Washington mood 



velopments in the Washington mood. Our na- 
tional leaders appear to have had a twinge of 
conscience about Hungary, a feeling of futility 
and frustration. It was not easy for them to watch 
from afar as the heroic people of that country rose 
against tyranny, and then to see them crushed 
and slaughtered by the thousands in a new Rus- 
sian blood bath* 

There was grumbling, some of it within the 
President's own party, that the Administration 
seemed to have no plan or policy for dealing with 
the rebellion in Hungary or the trouble in Egypt, 
Sen. William E. Jenner, Indiana Republican, said 
he was "shocked" because the United States did 
not take stronger action against Russia's brutal 
intervention in Hungary. 

Well, should the United States have used armed 
might to help the Hungarians? Nobody says it 
should have. However — and this is the second 
new development here — there has been a growing 
feeling that the United States may have carried 
its pacifism too far. In other words, there is a 
feeling that the Russians will always have an ad- 
vantage over us as long as they seem less afraid 
of war than we are, and that therefore, we ought 
to let Moscow know that we are not forever, and 
in all circumstances, committed to a peace-at-any- 
price policy. 

• • • 

On one thing there is complete agreement 
among Republicans and Democrats in Congress, 
and that is on the importance of keeping Amer- 
ica's armed forces at a high peak of strength. This 
means that the defense budget will be going up 
in the coming fiscal year. It may be bigger by 
several billion dollars. 

Almost everything in the American arsenal has 
gone up in price — airplanes, tanks and guns t not 
to mention the pay and maintenance of fighting 
men. But there is a new item that has added 
greatly to the bill — the guided missile. 

The newest missiles are, of course, in the super- 
secret category*. It is no secret, however, that the 
Pentagon has farmed out the work of developing 
them, and that they ought to be ready for test- 
ing in a year or so. 

The cost of national defense being what it is, 
there is no bright prospect of an across-the-board 
reduction in income taxes this year. Senator Hum- 
phrey and other Democratic liberals have called 
for such a cut, but the realists in Congress are 
telling their constituents not to count on one. 

The Eisenhower Administration is having an 
experience that has come to every economy- 
minded administration. It is learning that you can 
only go so far. Thus, after cutting the number of 



government workers by 150,000, it has had to re- 
verse the trend. About 50,000 have since been 
added. The payroll for civilian government work- 
ers is now higher than in the Truman Adminis- 
tration, thanks to salary increases and other 
benefits. 

About 2.4 million civilians are now working for 
the federal government, and the prospect is that 
the figure will go higher. The explanation is that 
the United States is always growing, Americans 
cry out for economy in government, but they also 
insist on government providing them with services. 

The spectacular growth of our suburbs, for ex- 
ample, is making it necessary to provide more 
postal services for those areas. Our great network 
of air fields is being expanded and modernized in 
the interest of safety, and also with an eye to the 
coming jet age in commercial aviation. That ex- 
plains why 2,000 extra workers are being put on 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Then 
there is the new federal highway program; that also 
requires additional government workers, 

• • • 

The Eisenhower Administration is looking for 
another year of good business and peak employ- 
ment, with consequent heavy revenue for the 
Treasury. It expects that the government will 
stay in the black even with heavier spending in 
the next fiscal year. But it will not be content to 
stay in the black; it intends to continue cutting 
down on the immense national debt. 

The new Congress, like many of those which 
preceded it, will be dominated by a coalition of 
middle-of-the-road Democrats and Republicans. 

There are, of course, divisions in both parties. 

The schism in the Republican Party is fa- 
miliar, although not so glaring as it used to be. 
President Eisenhower is bent on giving the GOP 
a modern outlook, being convinced that it can't 
hope to flourish without one. In talking about 
Republicans like Senator Jenner and Sen. Joseph 
R, McCarthy and others who disagree with him, he 
has said: "I can't look to them for help.'* 

What is he going to do about such men? Some 
observers here are predicting that he is going to 
be a stronger leader in the years ahead, and will 
if necessary crack the whip. He may at that, but 
his whole record argues against it. 

President Eisenhowers beau ideal among the 
Presidents of the United States is Abraham Lin- 
coln. He has noted many times that Lincoln was 
a great leader, and he has pointed out that what 
made him great was his "extreme forbearance and 
patience." 

He made it clear recently that he intends to 
follow Lincoln's example, saying that he would 
rather persuade a man to go along with him than 
scare him into going along. The man who is per- 
suaded will stick; the other will stay only as long 
as he is scared, and then he will be gone. 
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Iwn of the greatest Arctic construction jobs ever attempted are drawing to a 
dramatic climax. 

One, the Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line, will flash the first wanting of 
an enemy approaching from tin* north. It i;- America'* latent answer to the chal- 
lenge of maintaining world peace. 

The other,. Alaska Integrated < ^ommunicalioiiH Exchange < W hite Alice), is 
a vital network including ^ovcr-t he- horizon" and "line-of-sight" microwave link*- 
connecting isolated communities and defense installations arross \hiska, ;i> uell 
a- exiting telephone and telegraph service-. 

Manpower of the highest order in skills, stamina and intelligence impera- 
livc. The I . S. \ir Force lu* -elected f ederal Electric Corporation, :i »uli."idiary 
of International Telephone ami lelegraph l corporation, to operate and maintain 
holh these far-Mnng installations. 

Federal Electrir Corporation's experience on military alignments in the 
Arctic . . . in the maintenance of specialized uavigationul equipment for the \ir 
Force ... an a field service and maintenance organization for I T&T*s lahoratories 
and factories , , . coupler! with the world-wide experience of ITftT, make this an 
ideal partnership for so hroad and technical an undertaking. 
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ONE BRAND- 
ONE SALES AGREEMENT 
NATIONWIDE, 

cuts lube costs 




Here are three practical advantages to buying all your 
industrial lubricants under a single Texaco Sales Agree- 
ment, no matter where your planes are located: 

The economy of quantity buying is one . . . simplifi- 
cation of inventory is another. And using one brand — 
one quality nationwide is another; for it makes control 
much simpler and uniform performance more certain. 

In addition, Texaco's exclusive nationwide service, 
backed by more than 2.000 distributing plants, assures 
prompt, accurate engineering help nnd delivery in all 48 



States. You get advice on lubrication problems in every 
type operation; metal working, construction, mining, 
transportation, whatever your field — the kind of practi- 
cal help that consistently brings production up and costs 
down. 

For full information on Texaco's unique one agree- 
ment plan covering all 48 States, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 Fast 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 



TEXACO 
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* Kremlin 
economists 
disclose 
Red plans 

In first interview with U.S. economist 

Dr. Grover W. Ensley 

Executive Director of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress 



A REVOLUTION now taking plate in Soviet eco- 
nomic thought sheds new light on what to expect from 
the communists in the period ahead. 

Among the significant changes are these: 

► Leading Russian economists no longer expect west- 
ern economic collapse, as Marx predicted. They recog- 
nize and fear the strength of capitalism. 

► They look to the future as a long period of economic 
competitive struggle, although they expect eventually 
to win. 

► Younger, more flexible, Soviet economists are gain- 
ing stature and power in economic circles, as against 
the older Lenin-following economists. 

These younger economists know ;i great deal about 
business trends in the United States. Their familiarity 
with economic documents, studies and statistics pro- 
duced here is noteworthy. They are eager to learn all 
they can about our business and industry and economic 
thinking. 

The younger men understand that the American 
capitalist economy today is quite different from that 
of any period in the past, and that our economy never 
was like that of prerevolutionary Russia. 

Russia's older economists, on the other hand, are 
unyielding in following the original concepts of com 
rnunism. They continue to view capitalism through 



the eyes of Marx, I^enin, and Stalin. They seofT at our 
estimates of future growth because we "depend en- 
tirely upon decisions of millions of consumers, as 
well as hundreds of thousands of independent busi- 
nessmen." They say that when they project eco- 
nomic goals they "are the law" and hence "must be 
achieved!" They brand as 'planned unemployment" 
the assumption in our Joint Economic Committee's 
"Potential Economic Growth of the United States 
During the Next Decade" that in 1965 there* will be a 
labor force of about 80 mi II ion t with about 3 million 
temporarily unemployed. They strongly maintain there 
is no unemployment in the Soviet Union — nor can 
there ever be. They neglect to add that many workers 
are assigned tasks of very low productivity, to say 
nothing of their slave labor camps of the East. 

The younger economists, however, seem more un- 
derstanding of the meaning of temporary unemploy- 
ment in the United Static 

As the younger men gain prestige- which (hey are 
doing — and as their economic thought becomes better 
understood by Russia's political leaders, it deems in- 
evitable that communist policies will undergo some 
significant changes. 

I learned of these developments recently during an 
unprecedented meeting in Moscow with seven lop Rus- 
sian economists at the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
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Kremlin economists continued 



Changed estimates of 
capitalism hold threat and 
promise for United States 




Dr. Ensley, shown with his 
Russian interpreter-guide, 
came away from his 
conversation with seven top 
advisers to the Russian 
government with some 
well-founded opinions as to 
how Soviet expectations for 
growth will work out 



My basic conclusion From this discussion is that the 
communist economy even with significant changes can 
never outperform our own. 

This doesn't mean that we need not fear communism. 
Quite the contrary. Economic competition will be 
fierce in the years ahead. But more important, Krem- 
lin leaders are imperialistic by nature. Theirs is a 
ruthless dictatorship, and their philosophy is that the 
end justifies the means — whether in their own eco- 
nomic development or extending their authority 
abroad. 

As these leaders — quarreling among themselves, 
watching upheaval in the satellite countries— come to 
understand this new concept that capitalism won't 
destroy itself, anything, in my judgment, can happen. 
Time, they have stated over and over again, is in their 
favor. Once they realize fully that time is not in their 
favor they may panic. 

We can never for a moment lower our guard against 
that possibility. 

This is a two- front struggle. 

To meet the communist threat, we must maintain 
military might and we must maintain economic might. 
To fail on either front could lead to the victory the 
Soviet bosses expect to achieve. 

Although we need not faar the communist economic 
struggle, we must meet it wisely because it is a well 
calculated attack. 

In the underdeveloped countries they are soiling 
Soviet economic growth. I am convinced this growth 
is exaggerated. Nevertheless, it is great enough to win 
the respect of the underdeveloped countries, particu- 
larly in Asia. 

After talking with the Russians and seeing a small 
part of their country, I am convinced more than ever 
that their method of allocating resources through cen- 
tral planning can never be as efficient as our private 
enterprise system. What is essentially wrong with so- 
cialist planning is that it fails to meet the market test, 
and the incentive offered to the individual can never 
bring forth the efficient effort that our free system pro- 
vides. 

But the people of underdeveloped nations don't un- 
derstand this. They see a Russia that is expanding with 
terrific speed. 

The Russians admit that they have made errors of 
economic judgment in the past But they claim to 
the outside world that they now have perfected eco- 
nomic and social planning. 

They urge the underdeveloped countries to profit 
from Russia's past mistakes. 

In Moscow I saw many representatives from these 
countries. They are in Russia to learn communist 
techniques, 

Russian technicians likewise are numerous in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia that I visited. 

The communists are showing off Red Chirm with 
pride. Industrial growth in China, they claim, has 
been accomplished in less than a decade, and under 
developed countries can do as much if they follow the 
same techniques. 

That Red China s growth is being achieved at great 
human cost escapes many of the leaders of the under- 
developed countries or, I fear, is considered by them 
to he a justifiahle cost of revolution. This is particu- 
larly true among Asians where life is cheap and suffer- 
ing is common. There, a philosophy that the end 
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justifies the means is easier to accept. On this battle- 
ground the communists expect to win their greatest 
victories in the years just ahead. 

As for the future, it is clear that the communists will 
pursue world trade on the basis of what is politically 
expedient for them. 

The Kremlin leaders understand — as do the Soviet 
economists with whom I talked — that, if they are to 
hold the communist countries together, they must be 
made economically, as well as politically, interdepend- 
ent upon both Russia and one another. 

To speed that goal, Russia is decentralizing produc- 
tion within the communist bio*- and seeking the advan- 
tage of division of labor. Each country in future years 
will attempt to produce what she is thought to be best 
suited to produce. The plan, of course, is aimed at 
increasing dependence on Russia. 

In the future each country is to have more voice in 
determining its production. You can expect the Krem- 
lin to yield more and more to growing pressures thnt 
control be vested in local hands. 

It's difficult to know how much real and immediate 
influence the Russian economists have on Soviet po- 
litical leaders, Recent Kremlin decisions obviously 
have been inspired mainly by political reasons and 
purposes. 

But I think it is significant that the younger 
economists who talked with me are fully aware of the 
economic importance of the new decentralization of 
planning and control, as well as of production. 

I went to Russia on my way to Bangkok. The State 
Department had invited me to be the chief United 
States delegate to the working party on economic de- 
velopment of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. 

Through the State Department I requested inter- 
views in Moscow with economists at the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The request was granted by the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

John Armitage, head of the economic section of our 
Embassy in Moscow, and I were met at the Academy 
by the vice president. Academician K. V. Ostrovyty- 
anov, and six of his colleagues. He apologized for the 
absence of Academicians E. S. Varga and S. Strumilin, 
who were indisposed that morning. 

Besides Mr. Ostrovytyanov, there were Academician 
V, S. Nemchinov, Prof. A. A. Arzumanyan, Doctors 
Ya, A. Kronrod, and V. Ya. Aboltin, Mr. Perevertayln. 
and Mi\ Ostrovyiyanov's assistant, V. A. Zaytsev, S> 
Shetinin. a young employe at the Academy, served as 
interpreter. Also present was Natasha Burlova, inter 
prefer- guide, who was assigned to me during my stay 
in Russia. 

We were seated around a large conference table, the 
Russians according to rank. Tea was served, with bis 
cuits, candies and other delicacies. 

Two of the seven have titles of "academicians." the 
highest intellectual rank in the Soviet system. They 
are very highly paid. 

Mr. Ostrovytyanov, the senior man present, made 
it clear early in the interview that because he had lived 
under both capitalism and socialism he was obvious- 
ly a contemporary of Lenin he understood the two 
systems and dismissed any possibility that I might tell 
him anything virtuous about capitalism. 

Throughout the talks it was dear that the two elder 
men scorned capitalism, whereas the younger econ- 



omists were clearly impressed by capitalistic achieve- 
ments. At points the younger ones agreed with me 
that there have been significant changes in our eco- 
nomic system. They agreed that it is not inevitable 
that capitalism will go the way that Marx predicted 
and, in the same vein, that the United States will not 
necessarily have another 1929-type crash. 

We know, of course, that Soviet Party Boss Khrush- 
chev sharply criticized Russian economists last Feb- 
ruary, pointing out their repeated failures accurately 
to predict or forecast trends in the United States. This 
criticism apparently has had little effect on the older 
economists. But it surely has stimulated the younger 
men to study the economy of this country. They 
showed themselves to be familiar with recent profes- 
sional economic publications, documents and research 
reports from the U. S. 

My first questions concerned the methods Russia 
uses in allocating her resources. Under their system, 
the Academy economists claimed, central planning 
permits the best possible allocation of resources be- 
tween consumption and investment. The Soviet econo- 
mists are spending a lot of time trying to improve their 
methods of planning. They admitted that they had 
made errors in the past — mis judgments, they called 
them — but they insist they are about at the point of 
perfection today. I was struck, for example, by the 
cocksure attitude of the Soviet delegates to the Bang- 
kok meeting with respect to the present status of their 
planning methods. 

The Academy economists agreed to the accuracy of 
western estimates that Russia is devoting about 25 per 
cent of total production to investment (that compares 
with 18 or 19 per cent in the U. S„ if we include gov- 
ernment as well as private investment ) . 

They admitted that devoting this large percentage 
to investment means that, in the short run, consumers 
will have less to eat and (Continued on [xige 60) 



Russia will emphasize 
program to make satellites 
economically dependent on 
one another and upon her. 
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CONSUMER 
SPENDING: 

new high ahead 



Seven psychological factors will make 1957 a 
great year for your business. Here they are 



THE AMERICAN consumer will probably spend 
$14 to SI 8 billion more this year than last. 

This view is shared by business, labor and economic 
agencies of the government— Treasury, Federal Re- 
serve Board, Commerce Department, Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

Supporting it are polls and interviews of representa- 
tive consumers by economic psychologists. Economic 
psychology, a new and expanding profession, studies 
the effect of basic emotions — fear, desire for recogni- 
tion, hunger, need for variety, affection-— on the con- 
sumer. These observers regard 1956 as a year of 
consumer adjustment after the heavy buying of 1955. 
The buyer slowed down, looked over his debts, and 
was held back by the uncertainties born of the polit- 
ical campaign. 

This year, they say, seven human emotions will 
combine to move the consumer to put more money 
into cars, food, quality merchandise and clothing, 
furniture, health and medical care, recreation, educa- 
tion, hi-fi, air conditioning, home workshops and 
tools, kitchen improvements and products with a 
different twist 

A small decline is seen in sales of new houses, wash- 
ing machines, kitchen ranges and refrigerators. This 
is because family formations are slowing down. Con- 
sumers tend to buy homes and kitchen and laundry 
appliances soon after they marry and start a family. 
A drop in cheaper merchandise sales is forecast 
mply because the buyer is in the mood for more 
expensive items, A woman who paid $1.98 for a blouse 
last year would pay $4 this year. 

Seven factors which will set the buying mood this 
year are: 



- 



ft. Consumer optimism: Dr. Robert T. Bower, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., describes 
the present consumer attitude as "boom psychology." 

Today's customer has confidence that his own eco- 
nomic future is secun h*- brieves his income will 
either rise or remain at present tevels this year, and 
he has no fear of prolonged unemployment.) He has 
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faith in his national leadership. Higher prices do not 
worry him enough to hold up buying. 

Dr. George Katona, who directs the Federal Re- 
serve Board consumer studies carried out by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center, 
agrees: 

"Once again far more* people foresee good times in 
the year ahead than believe the country has advanced 
economically in the past year. The disparity between 
judgment of the past and firm confidence in the future 
testifies to the strong undertone of optimism which 
prevails today/* 

He adds: "Most American families have an 
abundance of unsatisfied needs. These are most likely 
to be transformed into effective demand when people 
are optimistic, confident and secure/' 

Solid facts back up this optimism. The wages of 
factory workers are at an all-time high— more than 
$2 an hour. The working man has built-in guarantees 
of the future in welfare funds, retirement benefits and 
Social Security. Employment is at u record. The 
farm soft spots are improving. Disposable personal 
income increased steadily through 1956 to a record 
rate of $327 billion in the third quarter with 7,4 per 
cent put into savings. Economists believe the 1957 
buying boom will reduce the rate of savings to about 
the 6.1 per cent mark of 1955. 

2. Desire tor prestige: In one economist's view the 
desire for prestige is creating an "insatiable appetite" 
which will be a pushing force this year. A new dress, 
an air conditioner, a color TV set sold to one individ- 
ual in a neighborhood or social group creates a buy- 
ing desire in many others in the same unit, 

A University of Michigan study showed that more 
than half the consumers who had purchased recently 
or planned to do so were acting because an acquaint- 
ance had the same or similar product Only a fourth 
of the buyers made a deliberate check of prices and 
values. 

An investigation revealed how air conditioning 
units, visible items of prestige, bunched together in a 
middle class section of an eastern city. When one 
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or two appeared on u Work, others soon followed in 
that concentrated area. 

The new model automobiles — perhaps the most 
easily identified prestige item on the market— have 
already demonstrated the effectiveness of this appeal. 
Studies by Dr. Gordden Link, of Psychological Sur- 
veys, Inc., indicate that a new car has what he calls 
44 top buying priority" — especially for lower income 
groups. It can be seen, it ran be traded, and it ran be 
taken from place to place. 

Clothing, too, will benefit from prestige buying. The 
pattern of clothes purchases is changing. People are 
not only attuned to buying more expensive clothing. 
They are buying more of it. Thirty years ago the 
average man had a suit for business and one for special 
occasions. Now he has four or five suits and sports 
clothing ranging from lounging garments to hunting 
jackets. 

Other lines expected to benefit from prestige buying 
include furniture, jewelry, interior decorating, land- 
scaping, private schools, color TV, air conditioning. 



3, Desire for better living: The urge here is not only 
for finer living but for easier living. Handy examples 
of the effect are power lawn mowers and pre-cooked, 
pre-prepared and pre-portioned foods. 

New developments in the latter field are expected 
to increase even further national food expenditures, 
which went up by five per cent last year. Consumers 
are buying more milk. meat, cheese and salad items, 
less of the old staples, grain and potatoes. 

The immense growth of the domestic wine industry 
also reflects this new urge for better living. 

The same urge prompts home shoppers to read real 
estate ads and drive out week ends to inspect model 
homes. The National Association of Home Builders 
expects a decline in number of houses sold but a rise 
in the median sales price from $14,700 to $15,000. 

People are still interested in new homes, the in- 
dustry says, but the mood m different. 

More than half this year's sales will probably be 
made to people who already have homes but want a 
bigger house, more privacy, a (continued on page 83) 



CONSUMER MOODS are the weather vanes that predict 
consumer buying — here are 3 of 7 attitudes analyzed in this article 







BETTER 1 


A 


LIVING: 1 





1 

A 




Means bigger homes, better 
foods, and more buying of the 
products that make life easier 




Keeping up with the 
Joneses may this year 
be the pushing force 
for quality products 



VARIETY 




More leisure, plus the need to 
do something different, will 
spread interests, boost sales 
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Here's 
program for 
sound 

agriculture 



With faulty standards removed, four 
simple steps will cure real farm ills 



WE CAN solve the farm problem by 
taking four simple steps* 
They are: 

► Expanding markets 

► Adjusting resources 

► Tightening up farm management 
Adopting realistic pricing 

Whether Congress will take these 
steps or continue the type of pro- 
gram which, over the past 30 years, 
has brought little help to farmers 
may depend on how well the public 
understands the true situation in 
American agriculture. 

A study of the farm problem thus 
is definitely worth everybody's time. 

Such a study needs to cover three 
points: 

What is actually wrong with agri- 
culture? 

Why are the difficulties so hard to 
see? 

What have we been doing wrong? 

After we know these things, the 
reasons and practicality of a new ap- 
proach to the farm problem will be 
plain. Here then is the farm picture 
as it is today. 

What's wrong 

The sore spots in agriculture are 
basically these: 

► The farm, like most other raw ma- 
terial industries, is particularly 
vulnerable to price fluctuation. In 
farming this is aggravated because 



millions of small units compete in 
volume of production rather than 
pricewise to undersell the competi- 
tion. 

^ The demand for farm products is 
generally inelastic. This is a way of 
saying that the capacity of the hu- 
man stomach is limited. The result 
is that small variations or excesses of 
output depress prices out of propor- 
tion to the output changes. 

► Currently farm output has been 
pushed up by public policy — the de- 
mands of World War II and the 
postwar relief and foreign aid pro- 
grams. The competitive drive in 
agriculture prevents a corresponding 
shrinkage back to normal market 

' No farmer can trim his out- 
put with any hope that this will ap- 
preciably affect the prices he will 
receive. We have, therefore, capac- 
ity and output two to four per cent 
greater than the current markets will 
take at prices satisfactory to mast 
farmers. On this score many farmers 
feel that fast tax write-offs, contract 
renegotiation and end-of-the-war 
settlements have enabled much of in 
dustry to digest its wartime expan- 
sion while agriculture has not been 
helped to do so. 

► A sizable backlog of government- 
owned or controlled stocks of past 
production is. to a major extent, the 
fruit of past mistakes in supporting 
individual farm commodity prices so 
as to make the federal government 
an important market for big chunks 
of the annual output. 



► A cost-price squeeze comes from 
the wartime and postwar price rises 
in most of the nonfarm part of the 
economy which have progressively 
raised the farmer's costs. The result 
is that declining gross income has 
been multiplied into an even greater 
net income decline. 

While the farmer's dissatisfaction 
on the score may be in part psycho- 
logical, he can scarcely be blamed 
for feeling that government policy 
has fostered and encouraged the ris- 
ing incomes of others, through wage 
increases, transportation and utility 
rates and higher taxes, all of which 
are mainly costs to him. Moreover, 
the cost-price squeeze increases the 
costs of what the farmer buys, and 
also adds to the costs of processing 
and marketing his products. He 
feels that the returns to him are 
lower because some of these costs 
seem to have been passed back to 
him in the form of lower prices. 

► A major revolution in farm tech- 
nology has transformed agriculture 
in the past 15 to 25 years. Most of 
the items in the new technology are 
relatively high cost and more farm- 
ers have found or are looking for 
more land over which to spread these 
costs. The result is larger farms, and 
a decline of 100,000 to 120,000 per 
year in the number of farms. This 
trend has caused a fear that the fam- 
ily farm may become extinct. 

► Morale! Most farmers feel that 
their current situation wouldn't be 
so bad if they weren't seemingly 
alone in their adversity. They see, 
one after the other, new high records 
achieved in national income, na- 
tional production, in employment, 
wages, and profits. They ask why, in 
this era of unprecedented prosperity, 
is agriculture included out? 

Faulty standards 

For several decades, government 
in one way or another has grappled 
with these problems— some of them 
as old as American agriculture and 
some of them temporary. 

That we are no nearer to solutions 
than we were decades ago may be 
due in no small measure to the 
faulty standards by which we judge 
progress toward solutions. Among 
these faulty standards are: 

► Parity. Originally devised as a 
measure of the farmer's relative eco- 
nomic position as a guide to cor- 
rective action to meet emergency 
cond irons, parity has become a sym- 
bol of ethics in the economic sphere. 
To many it is synonymous with fair- 
ness, equity, economic justice, and 
many other good and virtuous quali- 
ties. Also every farmer can point out 
things in other parts of our economy 
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WHAT'S WRONG 




The American farmer today has seven 
real problems which affect his attitude, 
his income and his way of life 



FAULTY STANDARDS 





National focus on farm needs has 
been obscured by emphasis on symbols 
which are not part of the problem 



RELIEF EFFORTS 




Federal legislation has more frequently 
dealt with the symbols than with 
the real requirements of agriculture 



WHAT TO DO? 




The present need is a program 
which will not treat agriculture 
as a gigantic permanent invalid 






Production and marketing controls gen- 
erally have not worked successfully. The 
farmer's independence and resourceful- 
ness make him antagonistic to the idea 




AGRICULTURE 

continued 

which he sees as parallels— such 
items as minimum wages, fair-trade 
laws, reasonable returns on invest- 
ments, fair profits* and so on. 

However, as a useful criterion, 
time and events are exposing parity's 
faults and limitations. As imple- 
mented by legislation, especially 
price laws, it has put an exorbitant 
emphasis on so-called basic com- 
modities — wheat corn, cotton, rice, 
tobacco and peanuts. As imple- 
mented with formulae for achieving 
it, parity has yielded totally unreal- 
istic bases for guiding policy and 
programs. In the past the parity 
legislation has materially ignored 
or side-stepped important relative 
changes in our economy — changes 
in technology, costs of producing 
farm commodities, as well as the 
changes in public tastes and prefer- 
ences. Attempts to modernize parity 
have met little success, 
► "The farmer's share of the con- 
sumer's dollar/* This, too, has be- 
come for some protagonists the final 
measure of the farmer's status. ( "al- 
alia ted officially, it purports to 
measure or estimate only how much 
of the consumer's dollar gets back 
to the farmer as gross income. This 
suggests standards of equity and 
fairness. Actually in the world of 
business there is no more a farmer s 
share than there is some proper elec- 
trician's or plumber's share in the 
price of a home, or a fair transpor- 
tation's share in the final price of the 
goods we buy. 

The raw measurement of the dif- 
ferences between per capita farm in- 
come and that of the nonfarm popu- 
lation. 

Wide differences have always ex- 
isted between the per capita farm 
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income and the per capita income of 
everyone else. Quite probably they 
will persist far into the future. Sim- 
ilar differences can be found for 
many other segments of the econ- 
omy. On top of this, a large propor- 
tion of farmers have the ability to 
earn more dollars in other lines, but 
simply prefer to work for themselves, 
to work outdoors with nature and 
living things, rather than work for 
someone else in a city. Dollars of per 
capita income will never measure 
these differences. 

► The fate of the so-called "family 
farm." While the trends are forcing 
major changes in the operation of 
the family farm, few serious students 
of agriculture see the end of this 
type* of operation. These trends will 
result in bigger, better managed, bet- 
ter capitalized family farms, but 
they will be family farms still in that 
they depend essentially on owner 
management by the family, and on 
the family as the major labor source. 

Programs to meet 
farm problems 

We are now ready to take a quick 
look at some of the ways we have 
used these faulty standards in trying 
to relieve the real ills from which 
agriculture is suffering. 

► Price supports: Government sup- 
ports for farm prices were originally 
instituted as devices to provide sta- 
bility to agriculture. The intention 
was to bridge temporary price dis- 
turbances ( declines) until more 
orderly price conditions prevailed. 
The presumption was that what was 
bought or removed from the market 
temporarily would come back into 
the market when order was re- 
stored. 

A further implication was that 
farmers would receive better prices 



in an orderly market than in a tem- 
porarily chaotic one. 

But stabilization soon grew to 
mean only one thing — price boosting. 
Thus price supports became a device 
for supplementing farmer's income 
from market sales. Pressure has per- 
sisted to keep supports at levels 
which would ease the cost-price 
squeeze and raise farmers' standards 
of living by aiming at parity. His- 
tory clearly shows that supports at 
levels higher than necessary to 
achieve stability disrupt and destroy 
markets, distort and waste produc- 
tion and farm resources, and both 
postpone and aggravate fundamen- 
tal adjustments that must, be made 
eventually. 

The issue over the level of price 
supports has boiled down to whether 
they shall or shall not be used as a 
socialistic means for redistributing 
income in favor of some farmers. 
Perhaps the easiest standard by 
which to judge such a program is to 
ask if the government, rather than 
the marketplace, is to be the destina- 
tion of the product. 

Because of the disruptive effect on 
demand and markets of arbitrarily 
high price supports some attention 
Ikjs t>een given to an alternative ap- 
proach of supporting farm incomes. 
Under various names — the "Bran- 
nan Plan*' was one of them — these 
programs would move farm com- 
modities into the market at what- 
ever price they would bring and then 
make up the difference between this 
and parity or some other fair meas- 
ure by direct payments from the fed- 
eral Treasury. 

This approach has a superficial 
appeal and some support for three 
principal reasons: 

1- On the presumption that cheap 
foods would stimulate consumption 
and make a more constructive use of 
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agricultural abundance it would free 
the market on the demand side. 

2, It is said it would get the gov- 
ernment out of the business of ac - 
quiring, storing, and marketing vast 
amounts of farm commodities. 

3- It would result in more equita- 
ble treatment of all farm commodi- 
ties and he of special advantage to 
those commodities underprivileged 
under the loan and purchase pro- 
grams. 

The case against the scheme is 
also persuasive. As long as present 
concepts of parity prevail (as a basis 
for the production payments) the 
total returns to producers would be 
so high as to stimulate production 
inordinately, This, because of the 
inelastic demand, would depress 
market prices to such a point that 
prices at the farm level would ap- 
proach zero. Thus the consumer 
would, in effect, pay in the market 
place little except the cost of proc- 
essing and distribution 

This means that farming would 
tend strongly to be underwritten for 
all practical purposes by public 
funds, with the farmer recovering 
both his costs of production and hi* 
family income from the subsidy pay- 
ments. This is not only socialization 
of agriculture, but socialization of 
consumption as well. In effect we 
would be paying taxes to subsidize 
our own grocery bills. 

Proponents who recognize the im- 
plicit dangers of the payments 
scheme propose to narrow these dan- 
gers by two additional socialistic de- 
vices. 

They would assign quotas to limit 
output by any one producer. This 
would tighten the power of the cen- 
tral government over the business 
affairs of farmers and narrow their 
management freedom. The second 
step would be to limit I he size of the 
quota ostensibly to protect and pre* 
serve the family farm. 

Other more realistic students of 
the farm economy see merit in this 
approach provided two major con- 
ditions are tied to it : 

1. The price standards against 
which the payments are to lie cal- 
culated must in' at realistic levels 
that compromise between parity and 
market prices as set hy demand. 

2, These standards must be con- 
sistently and gradually reduced so 
that ultimately prices are on a sup- 
ply and demand basts with no sup- 
Ports or payments except possibly in 
temporary emergencies. 

This version of a payments scheme 
Would free the market on the de- 
mand side, get the government out 
°f the commodity business, guide 



agriculture toward an adjustment to 
real markets, provide a transitional 
period for adjustments, and ulti- 
mately liquidate itself as the price 
standards reached market levels. 

Adherents of this view, however, 
recognize the sanctity with which 
parity is enshrouded and sense that, 
for political reasons, the gradual re- 
duction of the price standards would 
be postponed from year to year in- 
definitely. 

► Production and marketing con- 
trols. The notion back of the effort 
to control production to volume mar- 
keted runs like this: Demand is in- 
elastic This means that reducing 
volume will increase price propor- 
tionally more than the cut bark in 
supply. Thus, a smaller supply will 
bring more dollars than the larger 
volume. Because farmers have little 
or no bargaining position or mecha- 
nism for effectuating monopolistic 
pricing, use the police power to en- 
force the cuts by keeping individual 
fanners in line 

Over many years this philosophy 
has been the essential basis for much 
of our farm legislation. With minor 
exceptions, controls have not im- 
proved the status of farmers. Prob- 
ably the most important reason for 
failure is the common sense, re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity and inde- 
pendence of most farmers. To this it 
may also be added that the whole 
idea is alien to most farmers' philos- 
ophies. Farmers are not in the least 
interested in contriving to achieve 
scarcity. Where they have seemed 
to go along in the past, it was only 
because some other productive use 




Adjustments needed 
to balance agriculture 
include withdrawal 
of some* human, natural, 
financial resources 



PRICES 



Cost-price squeeze is 
real, but government 
support program 
merely postpones and 
aggravates funda- 
mental adjustments 
that will have to be 
made eventually 




of their land, capital and labor was 
always available to them. Their 
basic antagonism can be expected 
to increase in proportion as the con- 
trol devices really control 

Attempts to control supply have 
taken several forms, but in terms of 
current issues three kinds are im- 
portant: "Acreage allotments.'* a de- 
vice to limit crop acreages; "market- 
ing quotas." which seek to limit 
physical quantities marketed; and 
"marketing agreements and orders," 
which aim at prorating the market 
in some commodities. 

Although these controls have had 
material effect on some commodi- 
ties, their over-all effectiveness in 
trimming production has been slight. 
Meanwhile their interference with 
normal adjustment as between com- 
modities has distorted the farm econ- 
omy, and added greatly to the prob- 
lems of adjustment for farmers. 

Acreage ii inflations as such, even 
when rigidly enforced, control only 
one factor in the production process 
—land area. This leaves producers 
three outs: Participation is volun- 
tary; a farmer who does participate 
can then increase 1 yields per allotted 
acre; hi* can divert nonallotment 
acreages to the production of com- 
modities not controlled. 

A further step in controls is the 
imposition of marketing quotas on 
some basic commodities. These re- 
strictions are binding on all pro- 
ducers but even here the farmer has 
at least two outs. 

1. Since compliance consists only 
in staying within the quota acreage 
allotment he has every reason to try 
to better his base yields used to fig- 
ure the quota in the first place. 

2. The law, in effect, defines mar- 
ketings in excess of quota (and sub- 
ject to penalty) as only the normal 
yield times any acreage in excess of 
the allotment. Here again, beating 

( Continued on {xige 75 J 
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Planned creativity 
pays off 

Here is how research in stimulating ideas can help 
you to improve products and service and cut costs 



NEW IDEAS that pay off are com- 
ing out of a four-step creativity pro- 
gram being developed at AC Spark 
Plug. 

The program can be useful to 
almost any business or other organi- 
zation interested in improving prod- 
ucts, methods and service, finding 
new ones, and cutting costs. It is 
the result of new research in crea- 
tivity — the art of getting more ideas 
out of employes. 

Interest in this field has been 
stimulated by the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers and the need for 
new ideas to keep a business both 
competitive and successful. 

The AC creativity program — it is 
so new it is still called a "project" — 
suggests these four basic steps for 
management: 

► Measure the creative ability of 
each employe. AC has developed 
tests for measuring a person's ability 
to think up ideas. Similarity of test 
results and the supervisor's judg- 
ment of a worker's creative ability 
has satisfied management that the 
tests are a good yardstick. 

►* Distribute the creative ability 
where it will do the most good. This 
involves shifting personnel around 
to give an even distribution, or to 
get creative ability placed in areas 
which require it. 

► Teach employes to be more crea- 
tive, This training is given by AC 
personnel in a series of 11 two- 
hour seminars in creative thinking- 
Classes are made up of 12 to 15 
employes from similar departments 
and of comparable responsibility 
levels. Tests given before and after 
training satisfy AC that training 
can be effective, although some ex- 
perts doubted it could be. Their 
view: Creative ability is born, not 
made. 



* Supervise the employes in ways 
that bring out maximum creative 
effort. The AC program is built on 
the assumption that inspiration 
must come from top management 
and be supported by it. A major aim 
of this step is to remove any super- 
visory blocks to creativity. 

The creativity project began three 
years ago when Joseph A. Anderson 
became general manager of AC, a 
division of General Motors which 
makes spark plugs, instruments, and 
some 30 other accessories at Flint. 
Mich. At Milwaukee AC is produc- 
ing electronic bombing systems and 
sights and developing guidance sys- 
tems for missiles. 

Mr. Anderson's early experience 
was in process development, fol- 
lowed by many years in manufactur- 
ing. He is impressed with the high 
cost to a business of ideas which 
are not thought of, come too late, or 
are not developed to their fullest po- 
tential. 

Too often, he says, we examine 
new ideas and say to ourselves: "We 
should have had this 10 years ago — 
if only someone had thought of it." 

At AC, he adds, "Each new de- 
velopment we are introducing this 
year could have come out five years 
ago had we thought of it." 

Besides new and improved prod- 
ucts and methods, most businesses 
need to cut costs and improve effi- 
ciency to offset steadily rising wages 
and fringe cost benefits. 

The General Motors labor con- 
tract with the United Automobile 
Workers calls for an annual wage 
increase of six cents an hour as an 
improvement factor; that is, to give 
the worker a share in assumed 
higher productivity. The creativity 
project is helping AC absorb this 
increase. Cost reduction goals are 
set for each department 



The idea development program 
helped lift AC to the top of General 
Motors 1 manufacturing divisions in 
terms of suggestion participation 
under the employe suggestion sys- 
tem, although the creativity pro- 
gram is designed primarily for 
engineers, designers, supervisors and 
other management employes. These 
people are not compensated for 
ideas as are hourly employes who 
can cash in on good ones through 
the suggestion box. 

Beginning in 1952, suggestions 
received increased annually from 
4,424, to 9,319, to 13,690, to 17,782. 
Suggestions accepted and compen- 
sated for rose from 1,174, to 2,174, 
to 4,079, to 6,158, out of a total em- 
ployment of about 11,000, 

A similarly high rate of idea pro- 
duction is shown by a group of more 
than 500 supervisors. In the first 
nine months of 1956, 42 per cent of 
them contributed a total of 437 
ideas. Of these ideas, 256, or 58 per 
cent, were adopted. Savings totaled 
$500,000. 

AC gives as much credit for the 
boom in idea output to a favorable 
atmosphere as to the project itself. 
People are not afraid of being ridi- 
culed if they come up with a ridic- 
ulous idea. Much of the shop talk 
dwells on ideas. Ideas are talked 
about even at parties and other 
social gatherings where AC men get 
together. 

"The atmosphere is the key to the 
whole thing," says Dr. Richard 
Harris, general supervisor of educa- 
tion and employment, who lias had 
a major part in developing the 
program. "I'm sure we get a lot of 
ideas simply because the creativity 
project is going, regardless of how 
gcxxl the project itself is." 

Everybody in AC knows that Mr. 
Anderson is behind this program, 
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that tie is serious about wanting all 
the ideas anybody can produce, re- 
gardless of how fantastic- they seem. 
He took the training program him- 
self so that he, too* could come up 
with more ideas. 

Mr. Anderson believes strongly 
that top management must lead in 
creative development and that the 
urge for new ideas must infuse all 
of management and clear the way 
for ideas from below. 

"Management can bring out crea- 
tive effort, and management can also 
stifle creative effort," he says. "Most 
management does some of each. 
That is because good management 
is made up of a high degree of good 
judgment; whereas, high creativity 
involves risks and taking chances/' 

"A good manager," he adds, "is 
one who is right more often than he 
is wrong." 

Unfortunately. Mr. Anderson ex- 
plains further, creative ability is the 
opposite of good judgment. 

"Creative ability," he explains 
"makes it necessary to experiment 
with novel ideas that are often un- 
sound. It includes much of the gam- 
bler's spirit of taking chances." 

The conclusion : A good manager, 
exercising good judgment, could 
easily become a barrier to creativity 
Mr. Anderson is trying at AC to 
eliminate such barriers. 

Martin J. Caserio, chief engineer 
for automotive products and re- 
search, is going a long way to re- 
move barriers in supervision under 
him. No supervisor can reject an 
idea until it has been examined, and 
presumably rejected, by Mr. Caserio 
himself. He says: 

"We have to remove blocks and 
keep the path open for a person who 
gets an idea to be able to submit 
it without having it rejected at the 
first level." 

Testing 

AG's creativity program begins 
with testing to measure an individ- 
ual's creative ability- 
More than 700 engineers, de- 
signers, and other technical people 
have taken creativity tests and been 
trained in creative* thinking. 

Administrative employes and su- 
pervisors in the manufacturing de- 
partment have been tested and some 
have been shifted to distribute crea- 
tive talent more effectively, 

Sales and accounting employes 
will also be brought under the 
program as it gets rolling. The 
secretaries want in on it, too. In 
sales, the drive will be for new tech- 
niques and sales ideas, rather than 
"n creation as such. 

"Selling can use a lot of creative 
(Continued on i*xge 48) 



How AC'S program 



i. 

Test each employe's 
creative ability 



2. 

Shift personnel to 
distribute ability 
so it does most good 




3. 

Conduct training 
courses to teach the 
creative approach 



4 

Adopt management 
practices that en- 
courage workers to 
have ideas 
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This idea 
ends work 
pile up 



One firm saves $75,000 a 
year by hiring part-time help. 
Here's how it works 

▼ 



PRESENT HIGH cart of labor has 
opened, paradoxically, a vast new 
reservoir of labor— the part-time 
workers. 

The boom has ac hieved such im- 
petus that half of the total increase 
in employment in the past year was 
due to part-time workers, even 
though part-timers rarely represent 
more than 15 per cent of the total 
number employed. The supply and 
demand for part-time labor began 
taking a dramatic new spurt late in 
1955. By last summer, 8.5 million 
persons were working part-time; by 
the Christmas shopping spree, the 
figure exceeded 15 million. 

The symptoms of this new boom 
were specific as well as general: 

* In Washington, the Department 
of Commerce suggested to business- 
men and government officials that 
(hey try to fill the secretarial short- 
age by hiring two part-timers to fill 
one full-time job. 

► I n Chicago, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany launched an advertising cam- 
paign on radio and in the newspapers 
to attract part-time help. ("Do you 
want to sell pretty lingerie for six 
hours a day?" i 

► In San Francisco, a grandmother 
in her 40's started renting part-time 
and temporary labor to industry and 
found herself grossing $50,000 with- 



COVIit_LO-»LAOK 8TAR 





Mrs. Norine Blair 
looks too busy already 
but she has the time 
and skill for part-time 
work when called 



Temporary help 
agencies 

maintain lists of 
qualified workers, go 
into action when em- 
ployers call for help 
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in a year. Much of the boom can be 
traced to a new concept of part-time 
labor: the temporary worker. 

Traditionally, the part-timer 
works a few hours regularly, every 
day of every week. But the tempo- 
rary worker toils full-time for sev- 
eral days or several weeks or even 
several months with no intention of 
working permanently. The tempo- 
rary worker gives an employer new 
flexibility in tackling emergencies or 
brief, important jobs that demand a 
huge, though short term, labor force. 
He supplements but doesn't replace 
the full-time labor force. 

What brought on the boom in part- 
time 1 labor? 

The demand for labor and the de- 
mands of labor. 

As the full-time labor supply was 
depleted by the intense? competition 
for labor, the part-time supply 
opened vast new possibilities. It 
could relieve the production back- 
logs — one midwestern personnel man- 
ager admits that he s put as many as 
three part-timers into one full lime 
job "just to get a few more man- 
hours of production" — and do it 
more cheaply than the full time 
supply, 

"You can't afford to keep a crew 
to handle 100 per cent of your peak 
business/- says the office manager 
for a big grain processing and stor- 



age firm. "Its economically unsound 
beyond 70 per cent" 

To meet their peaks, while keeping 
their full-time staffs low enough to 
meet only the average business pace, 
many businessmen turned to part- 
time and temporary help. The De- 
troit Free Press hires from three to 
30 extra girls to handle the mail for 
its Tangle Towns contest One of 
New York's largest banks hires a 
part-time crew for a few days every 
month to clip coupons from thou- 
sands of bonds. The New York 
Slock Exchange regularly takes on a 
part-time squad of about 30 clerks 
to work 20 hours a week sorting and 
pigeonholing securities. 

Many other businessmen turned 
to part-time and temporary help to 
get past emergencies — the kind you 
like and the kind you don't. Some 
years ago, a toy manufacturer put a 
$1 plastic doll on the market ex- 
pecting to pick up about 5,000 orders 
for the Christmas trade. To his sur- 
prise, orders flooded in by the tens 
of thousands* His six-girl office staff 
couldn't handle them. 

"I felt like a man walking along 
a street covered with dollar bills that 
I couldn't pick up/* he told a friend. 
The friend steered him to Workman 
Service, one of the pioneers in re- 
cruiting and renting temporary help. 
Workman assigned 20 girls to tackle 



the mail. By the time the rush ended, 
the toy manufacturer had sold every 
doll he could produce and was pre- 
paring for a jubilant Christmas. 

A Caterpillar Tractor Company 
dealer in Tacoma, Wash., saw hi? 
office and parts stock destroyed by 
fire. He called upon Manpower, Inc., 
which also specializes in renting 
part-time and temporary help, to 
proofread 3,484 parts cards to re- 
place those destroyed, then to price 
out a 70-page salvage inventory in 
two days. In the next two months, 
the dealer turned time and again to 
Manpower help for cost estimating 
and routine work on the final insur- 
ance claim. That he. managed to get 
back into his full-time routine so 
swiftly, the dealer later declared, 
was due largely to the fact that "an 
organization like Manpower exists 
in Tacoma." 

Who makes up the part-time labor 
force? 

Women for the most part; they 
have the time and skills demanded 
in part-time work, particularly in 
office work. As a result, only one 
third of all part-timers are men. Ex- 
cept for a few white collar workers 
picking up extra income on week- 
ends and evenings, the huge bulk of 
the part-time labor supply is made 
up of persons who won't or can't 
work full time — housewives, older 
persons who canM find permanent 
jobs, teachers, students, and others 
who have seasonal occupations, and 
millions of men and women who de- 
mand considerable free time every 
day or every week. 

Most part-timers would turn 
dawn a full-time job if it were offered 
to them. Only one out of eight is 
working part-time because of slack 
work on his full-time job or other 
economic reasons. Comparatively 
few part-timers are found in fac- 
tories; most of them are qualified for 
office work — there are at least 600,- 
000 office jobs open — and other 
skilled and unskilled labor. 

How can you tap the part-time 
labor supply? 

All the familiar methods ;ire avail- 
able — want ads, state employment 
service, direct mail advertising, even 
word of mouth advertising. Hut 
there's also another effective way; 
the temporary-help agency. 

Ten years ago there were only a 
few of these agencies. Now there are 
36 such agencies in New York alone 
and a half-dozen agencies have offices 
in two or more cities. 

Among the largest are Manpower, 
Inc., which has 93 offices in the U. S. 
and six in foreign countries and Rus- 
sell Kelly Office Service, which has 
offices in 56 cities. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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PROMOTION 
PATHS 
CLOGGED? 



FAR SIGHTED businessmen are taking a sharp look 
at a thorny management personnel problem that has 
gone largely unmentioned in all discussions of execu- 
tive development. They have come up with some useful 
suggestions for dealing with it. The problem is; 

What do you do with the unpromo table executive? 

This term, as management experts currently use it, 
does not refer to the occasional incompetent who by 
fluke or favoritism has reached an executive job which 
he cannot handle. What to do with him should be fairly 
obvious. 

It does refer to the loyal and capable man who has 
given his company years of valuable service, who i.s 
thoroughly competent in his present job, but who is 
unlikely to advance further. 

Corporation officials and management engineers who 
have studied the question closely are now convinced 
that this man is a serious hidden hazard to business 
efficiency. Failure to understand the nature of the prob- 
lem and to cope with it intelligently, they say, can jeop- 
ardize your firm's future hy undermining management 
morale and driving away the bright young men you are 
trying to develop for tomorrow's leadership. 

Every company has its share of unpromotable execu- 
tives. They are the inevitable result of the hard facts of 
business life. 

The management structure of any organization is in 
the shape of a triangle. (The triangle may be steep or 
relatively flat depending on how broad a span of con- 
trol is feasible; but the organizational chart from chief 
executive down through first- line supervisors is always 
essentially triangular. ) 

Funneling up through this triangle are rcores, 
hundreds or thousands of men < depending on the size 
of your firm) who are in the rectangular manpower 
pool below the management hierarchy. 




this 
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As the rectangle trie^ to push upward, various 
segments of il (representing individual human beings, 
with their hopes and ambitions) find their progress 
blocked by the constantly narrowing sides. The 
higher a man goes, the more restricted are his op- 
portunities for further advancement. One man only 
can reach the pinnacle; the rest must sooner or later 
come to a halt at a lower executive level. 

Your firm, in other words, is holding up one carrot 
for a hundred rabbits. In the very nature of its organi- 
zation there is as one management engineer put it, 
"built-in frustration for a lot of able and ambitious 
people 41 

This frustration has a particularly serious impact on 
American businessmen because of the extremely high 
premium which our culture has attached 1o the ex- 
ternal symbols of success. It is part of our folklore that 
any stockroom clerk can become president of the com- 
pany if he tries hard enough. Businessmen, particular- 
ly those who have climbed part way up the executive 
ladder, are often obsessed with the idea that their fam- 
ily and friends and society at large will regard them as 
failures unless they somehow manage to claw their 
way to a top management berth before retirement 

Psychiatrists, among them Dr. Robert H. Felix (see 
"How to Live with Job Pressures" Nation's Business, 
September, 1956 ), have pointed out that the resulting 
drive for "promotion at any cost" is one of the worst of 
the pressures that are taking such a heavy mental and 
physical toll of American executives. 

The first essential in dealing with the unpromotable 
executive, then, is to recognize that the man who finds 
himself standing still when he feels he ought to be 
climbing faces a serious problem of adjustment. 

The desire to get ahead has been, until now, one of 
his most powerful incentives to peak productivity. As 
the realization gradually dawns on him that extra ef- 
forts are unlikely to lead to further advancement, he is 
strongly tempted to throttle back to a lower and more 
comfortable level of performance. 

If he is still young enough to go job-hunting, he may 
divert his primary interest from your company's af- 
fairs to a discreet search for greener pastures elsewhere. 
But if he has reached an age where transfer is difficult, 
and has built up pension rights and other seniority 
benefits he is unwilling to surrender, he may elect the 
course which some managers wryly describe as "retir- 
ing while still on the executive payroll.*' That is, he 
performs just well enough to hold onto bis job. avoids 
risks, passes the buck on tough decisions, and gen- 
erally takes a what-the-hell altitude toward company 
problems that he once would have regarded as exciting 
challenges. 

For some middle-aged executives, the realization of 
unpromotability may lead to even more severe re- 
actions. If their arrival at a dead end happens to coin* 
cide with private adjustment difficulties, such as family 
trouble or the male climacteric, they may be driven 
into actually neurotic symptoms — heavy drinking, a 
major health crack-up, bitter resentment toward higher 
executives or associates who are still moving up, de- 
liberate persecution of subordinates fand especially 
the most promising ones, who are now eyed, not as 
candidates for executive development to be coached 
and encouraged, but as dangerous potential rivals 
whose threat to "my job" must be nipped in the bud ) . 

To have such an executive at the head of any de- 



partment is bad enough Tor a firm. In a far wor- < 
plight is the company which permits a crust of unpro 
motables to accumulate in its middle management, 
blocking every ladder and completely sealing off the 
upper part of the triangle from the young comers who 
are being feverishly recruited and energetically de- 
veloped in the lower echelons. 

If you let a crust form in your organization, your 
brightest young men, those you are counting on to pro- 
vide a reservoir o£ executive skills for the future, will 
take a look at the jammed ladders above them — and 
get out. They will place the training and experience 
you have given them, often at considerable cost, at the 
disposal of another company where, in the classic 
phrase, "the salary isn't any higher but the opportuni- 
ties for advancement are much better." 

When death and retirement finally break up the 
crust in your firm, and you look around for all those 
promising young replacements you thought you were 
bringing up in your executive development program, 
you may find that only the second-raters are still 
sweating it out. 

What can you do to prevent a crust from forming in 
your management structure? 

There is one efficient formula. It has been used by 
the Navy for many years, and by the Army and Air 
Force for the past three years. It is called the "force- 
out." To install a force-out system, you prescribe an 




Failure to understand the nature of 
the promotion problem and to cope with 
it intelligently can undermine 
management morale, drive away the 
bright young men you'll need tomorrow 



arbitrary time limit for a man to make the jump from 
middle to top management. If he isn't promoted within 
that time, he is forced into retirement. Thus, in the 
Army, an officer who holds the permanent rank of 
colonel must win a brigadier gen era Ps star before he 
has completed 30 years 1 service or five years in grade. 
Otherwise, he is automatically placed on the retired 
list. 

This system has three grave disadvantages: 
First, to work eJTeetively, it mast lie operated in a 
completely rutliii-sv and inflexible manner, with a Spar- 
tan disregard for individual cases in which its appli- 
cation may be patently harsh and unfair. 

Second, it is extravagantly wasteful of executive 
talent. Thousands of able and conscientious military 
officers are shelved by it in their early fifties, just as 
they are reaching prime efficiency. Fortunately, they 
are not lost altogether to .society most of them find a 
ready berth in business. (Continued on page 86* 
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Race to help 

SMALL BUSINESS 

sta rts 



Best bets are that the present Congress 
will be asked to take six types of action 



GOVERNMENT 

PROCUREMENT 

STANDARD: 

under 500 employes 
SENATE 

SB COMMITTEE: 
any firms except 
top 3 or 4 in 
any industry 

SB A, FOR 

LOAN PURPOSES: 

Small— under 250 
employes 

Large — over 1,000 

Between — depends on 
SBA standards 
for that industry 



THE AMERICAN small business- 
man target of much political ora- 
tory in the recent campaign — will 
be the target of an equal amount 
of administrative and congressional 
action in the next 12 months. 

The Republican-controlled Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic- 
controlled Congress will vie with 
each other to offer tax advantages, 
credit aid, more government con- 
tracts, technical assistance, and 
increased protection from larger 
competitors. 

The two parties agree, publicly at 
least, that there is a separate sector 
of the economy that ran be called 
small business (although neither 
can define it) and that this sector is 
badly in need of government shor- 
ing-up. Many businessmen and 
economists quarrel with this thesis. 
They agree that a large number of 
prosperous small firms is necessary 
if the economy is to be healthy, but 
they maintain — with considerable 
evidence to support, them- -that gov- 
ernment action can do little to save 
many small businessmen from fail- 
ure. 

Washington's interest in small 
business h;is been growing for years. 
Not all of it is political. Many Demo- 
crats and Republicans are sincerely 
concerned. But the campaign made 
small business a political issue. 

The Democrats, who had long 
been viewing with alarm, stepped 
up their charges that the Eisenhow- 
er Administration, dominated by 
big business, was ruining the small 
businessman. They attempted un- 
successfully to push through Con- 
gress some sweeping tax and credit 
measures, Their 1956 platform de- 
nounced the GOP record for "dis- 
crimination against small and inde- 
pendent business," and promised ac- 



tion in five major fields. Democratic 
orators made much of alleged Ad- 
ministration neglect of little business. 

The Republicans denied the 
Democratic charge* and defended 
their own record. They insisted that 
most small businesses had shared in 
the 1 record LI. S. prosperity. At the 
same time, however, they charted a 
special program of their own. The 
President appointed a Cabinet com- 
mittee, headed by Arthur Burns, 
then chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, to study the 
situation. While generally applaud- 
ing the GOP record, this group 
recommended 16 specific changes in 
law and administration policy which 
they said would help small firms. 
The President, well before the elec- 
tion, promised to push these in the 
years ahead. 

Some of the things the govern- 
ment will do to carry out these 
various promises arc already clear. 
Others can be seen only in general 
outline, with details still to be 
worked out. Here are the best bets 
for government action: 

Taxes: Liberalized depreciation, 
larger loss allowances, easier estate 
taxes and other technical changes 
are being considered for small busi- 
nessmen. Expected revisions in the 
methods of collecting federal excise 
taxes, along with some possible ex* 
else tax rate cuts, for small manufac- 
turers and retailers. A major tax 
change- some reduction in the cor- 
porate tax rate tailored to small 
firms — is the subjec t of an acute con- 
troversy within the Administration 
and in Congress. 

Credit; The Small Business Ad 
ministration, now lending at the rate 
of $7.5 million a month, will be con- 
tinued beyond its present June 30 
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termination date, and with more 
money to lend. Even more liberal 
programs of government financial 
help may be ordered. 

Procurement: Government agen- 
cies, under constant and strong pres- 
sure from Congress, will attempt to 
give more government buying and 
research contracts to little com- 
panies. 

Competition: The Administration 
will push, and Congress will like- 
ly approve, various measures to 
toughen the antitrust laws. 

Technical aid; The SB A will en- 
large considerably its program of 
technical and management advice. 

Paperwork: New steps will be taken 
to simplify government reports and 
other paperwork especially burden- 
some on small firms. 

Precisely whom these various 
efforts will help is not entirely clear. 
Although everyone agrees that a 
large number of small firms is neces- 
sary if the economy is to be general* 
ly healthy, everyone has a different 
idea as to what a small business 
actually is. Federal procurement 
agencies broadly consider a firm 
small if, with its affiliates, it em- 
ploys fewer than 500 persons. The 
Senate Small Business Committee 
classifies as a small business any 
independently owned and operated 
enterprise that is not one of the three 
or four biggest in an industry. It 
doesn't care whether the firm em- 
ploys 20 workers, or 20,000. 

The most detailed definition is 
that used by the SB A for loan 
purposes: A manufacturing con- 
cern is considered small if it employs 
250 or fewer persons, including em- 
ployes of affiliates, and large if it 
includes more than 1,000 persons. If 
it employs. more than 250 but not 
more than 1,000 persons, it may be 
considered either small or large, de- 
pending on the employment size 
standard which SB A has developed 
for its particular industry. Mast 
wholesale concerns are classified as 
small if their yearly sales are $5 
million or less. Most retail and serv- 
ice trade firms are considered small 
if their yearly sales or receipts are 
St million or less. 

Despite these varying definitions, 
government groups generally agree 
that some 4 million of the 4.25 
million plus U.S. businesses are 
small business. 

Why all the concern about small 
business? Those who worry about 
this part of the economy list various 
reasons. The latest semiannual re- 
port of Small Business Administra- 
tor Wendell B. Barnes, for example, 
licks ofT these: 

► The number of business failures. 



as listed by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. 
went up from 42.2 per HMHX) firms 
in the first half of 1955 to 48.7 in the 
first half of 1956. 

► While many small manufacturers 
shared in the general improvement 
of business earnings which began 
late in 1954 and continued through 
the present, a substantial gap re- 
mained between the level of earnings 
of the smaller firms and that of the 
larger ones. 

► The small business share of total 
sales and earnings of manufacturing 
corporations has declined. In 1947, 
small business had 18.9 per cent of 
sales; this had dropped by 1952 to 
15.5 per cent; by 1953 to 13.7 per 
cent; by 1954 to 13.6 per cent; and 
by 1955 to 13 per cent. 

► The small business share of net 
military procurement under prime 
contracts was 20.7 per cent in the 
period between July, 1955, and 
April, 1956, compared to 21.3 per 
cent in the previous year. ( Figures 
for new procurement commitments, 
however, edged up a fraction of a 
per cent during the period. > 

► Many small businesses have been 
unable to get bank loans. The re- 
port quotes Allan Sprout, former 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, to the effect that 
"the impact of a policy of credit 
restraint is greater on small business 
than on big business." 

Basically, Mr. Barnes thinks 
small business is in good shape, but 
that there are problems that must be 
watched. 

"All over the country/* he said in 
an interview, T find new factories, 
prospering small companies, new 
ideas, new projects, new prosperity. 
But small business does have some 
problems. It finds it hard to make 
capital additions because of re- 
strictions on credit. The pace of 
technological development, which 
began in 1945 and 1946 as a gradual 
upward rise, is now so fast that it 
would appear as an almost vertical 
line on a graph. The small fellow 
is having trouble keeping up. We 
want to see that the smaller seg- 
ments of the economy expand with 
the larger." 

Mr. Barnes thinks that the failure 
rah 1 among small businesses is not as 
alarming as it otherwise might be, 
because of the tremendous increase 
in the number of new firms. "In 
every month of the Eisenhower 
Administration," be asserts, "the 
number of incorporations was great- 
er than in the same month of the 
previous year." 

The Democrats tend to take a 
gloomier view, A recent report 
from Hou.st» Small Business Commit- 
tee Chairman Patman of Texas hit 



hard at the rise in small business 
failures, the failure of small business 
to participate in the rise in profit 
rates reported by big business, the 
drop in small business' share of total 
productive facilities, the large share 
allotted big business in government 
purchase orders and research and de- 
velopment contracts, and, of course, 
the difficulty in getting credit. 

A Senate Small Business report 
portrays a steady growth of big 
business — an "oligopolistic" trend — 
through mergers and consolidations. 
The senators see small businesses 
suffocated or absorbed as manufac- 
turers tend more and more to put out 
complete lines — a television and 
radio set manufacturer, for example, 
expanding its line to cover refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and other 
types of goods. 

Similarly, in the field of retailing 
and wholesaling, they see dangers 
from the development of chainstores 
and mass-merchandising outlets, as 
well as from "the progressive infiltra- 
tion of the retail selling field by 
manufacturers," 

With both parties wedded to the 
doctrine of helping small business, 
it's become close to economic and 
political heresy to question publicly 
whether government efforts and 
money should actually he used to 
keep in business small firms that 
otherwise would fade out in the 
economic st ruggle. Nor does anyone 
question too loudly in public whether 
particular schemes advanced to help 
small firms actually will help them. 
Thus, the Cabinet Committee and 
many important Democrats in Con- 
gress propose as their major tax re- 
lief change for small firms a lower 
corporate tax rate on the first $25/ • 
000 of corporate income. Yet most 
small businesses are not corpora- 
tions but rather arc individual pro- 
prietorships or partnerships, and 
would not benefit from this tax relief 
proposal. 

The official and public consensus 
in the executive and legislative 
branches instead remains unshake- 
ably that little business must be 
helped. Here, then, are some of the 
schemes being considered to help it. 

Taxes 

"In the past quarter century," de- 
clares the Cabinet Committee report 
"an enormous increase has occurred 
in the burden of federal taxation. 
The impact of this development has 
been especially severe on small busi- 
nesses. Such concerns have little or 
no access to public markets for 
capital. If they are to grow, they 
must have the wherewithal to ex- 
pand plant, equipment and markets. 
(Continued on fxige 54) 
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UNIONS PONDE 



work 
time 
cuts 



Economists warn that a lower real 
income may result but labor debates 
changes, prepares to press for action 



FEWER working hours, without a 
pay loss, will be labor's next major 
demand. Real pressure for this may 
be more than a year away, but union 
and business leaders already are 
getting ready for any showdown that 
may corne. 

Union economists are discussing 
various ways workers can enjoy the 
added leisure they are confident is 
not far off. Business spokesmen 
warn against going too far too fast. 

*'Any movement toward a shorter 
workweek," according to Dr. Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, director of eco- 
nomic research for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
"should take place with a clear un- 
derstanding that more leisure may 
mean lower real income." 

Union economists do not agree on 
the way more time off can be given, 
and past experience in reducing 
hours of work offers little guidance. 
They are asking: 

► Would it be better for workers to 
put in fewer hours a day? Fewer 
davs a week? Or a combination of 
both? 

► Should workers get longer vaca- 
tions? Or should they get more fre- 
quent vacations? 

► What about more holidays? 



► Or more three-day week ends? 

► Or long leaves of absence? 

Economists of the AFL-CIO and 
many international unions are ana- 
lyzing these and other questions. 
They are discussing them with the 
union leaders who will make a 
demand for shorter hours at the 
bargaining table, in Congress and in 
state legislatures. 

Some employers already have 
faced the demand but it was only 
a perfunctory feeler in most in- 
stances, A few industries employing 
large numbers of skilled trades 
workers, notably ladies' garments 
and printing, already have shorter 
work schedules. But the standard 
for most workers since the mid- 
1930*8 has been a 40-hour week. 

More steam will be generated be- 
hind the shorter hours drive this 
year as a build-up for 1958. Walter 
P. Reuther, AFL-CIO vice president 
and head of the United Automobile 
Workers, has warned he will make 
a hard fight for a four-day, 32-hour 
week in the next negotiations with 
major automobile manufacturers, 

Such a break-through in this mass 
production industry would soon 
build more pressure for a general 
reduction in working hours in all 



industry. The rapid growth of cost- 
of-living wage escalators and supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans 
are examples of the chain-reaction 
effect of new labor developments in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Reuther' s demand will surely 
meet strong resistance from the 
automobile industry. 

John S. Bugas, vice president, in- 
dustrial relations, of Ford, for in- 
stance, has said, '* We are still a long, 
long way from that time when, if 
ever, technological progress and the 
resultant productivity will be so 
great that we have to worry seriously 
about dividing up the available 
working hours." 

"As industrial managers " he eon 
tinued, "we must be deeply con- 
scious of our responsibility to see 
that the fruits of the increasing 
productivity of our industrial econ- 
omy are distributed fairly among all 
interested elements in our society, 
and that the conditions basic to 
continued growth and health are not 
impaired/ 1 

Dr. Schmidt believes that, given 
a choice between more leisure and 
more real spending power, the typi- 
cal worker would prefer more in- 
come. 

"Investment per worker is rising/' 
Dr. Schmidt points out l4 Under a 
shorter workweek the number of 
dollars of investment per actual 
man-hour of work would rise still 
higher. Somehow the consumer pays 
for all the costs of production." 

Some labor officials have admit- 
ted, he says, that their real aim is to 
reduce the workweek in order to get 
overtime premium pay for hours 
above 30 or 32 a week. 

Labor's confidence of winning 
shorter hours is fed by past ex- 
perience and by forecasts of future 
trends. 

Labor's weekly hours have already 
dropped from an average of 60 in 
1900 to 40 today. 

The staff of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, basing its 
forecast on an assumption that hours 
of work decline about 0.8 per cent a 
year, has predicted a reduction of 
about four hours a week, or 200 a 
year, between 1953 and 1965. 

Past reductions in working time 
have taken many forms: fewer days 
a week, fewer hours a day, paid vaca- 
tions and holidays, occasional leave 
for jury duty, voting, death in the 
family or other reasons. 

Labor economists are now study- 
ing which of these alternatives — or 
combination of them — will mean 
most satisfaction from the 200 extra 
hours of leisure that unions are pre- 
paring to seek. 

Here are some of the various 
alternatives as analyzed by Peter 
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Henle, assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of research, and 
business economists: 

Shorter daily hours 

Argument tor: Women workers have 
more time to prepare evening meals. 
Workers have more time in evening 
for family life, social activity, civic 
duties, adult education, household 
projects. Work shifts could be stag- 
gered over a wider period and ease 
rush-hour traffic. Those more in- 
terested in income than leisure might 
hold two jobs, if hours were dropped 
to, say, six a day, as in Akron rubber 
plants. This method has been tradi- 
tional, and would be Jess disruptive 
of industrial practices. 

Argument against: A workday of 
seven or, perhaps, seven-and-a-hatf 
hours would not fit continuous proc- 
ess industries such as steel and syn- 
thetic fabrics. A six-hour day, which 
the United Steelworkers plan to seek 
in basic steel in 1959, is not suitable 
for three-shift operation. A neces- 
sary fourth shift in continuous 
process industries would increase 
demand for labor in a period when 
labor supply is becoming more strin- 
gent 

Business economists point out, 
further, that a six hour day would 
require a 33*3 P<*r cent increase in 
hourly rates to maintain existing 
pay levels. It took six years for 



average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries to rise 33 V3 
cent to their present level. ;tr 
eompanied by a 10 per cent inflation. 
Adjusting for inflation, the rise took 
< j ight years. 

Even with a six-day workweek, a 
six-hour day would entail an in- 
crease in average hourly earnings of 
11.1 percent. Without adjusting for 
inflation, it would take two and a 
half years to absorb the increase. 

Fewer days a week 

Argument for: Three-day week ends 
would increase short family trips, 
boom do-it-yourself projects. Holi- 
days falling next to the week end 
would provide occasional short vaca- 
tions. Recreation and travel busi- 
ness would benefit. 

Argument against: Going from a 
five to four-day week, with no in- 
crease in daily hours, would require 
a 25 per cent pay rate increase to 
maintain take-home pay. Moving 
gradually by first going to a week of 
four and a half days <36 hours) 
would require only an 11,1 per cent 
increase in pay, but the half day 
would be undesirable to workers who 
travel long distances to work, would 
increase absenteeism, and would be 
less productive l>eeausc t*f a dispro- 
portionate amount of time spent in 
starting up and closing down opera- 
tions. Family life and living pat- 



terns would also be affected, because 
all aspects of American life would 
not shift to a four-day week at the 
same time. Housewives and school 
children are geared to a five-day- 
week pattern. Does the housewife 
want her husband at home for three 
consecutive days each week? 

Three-day week ends 

Arguments tor: Problems raised by 
the four*day week would be less 
pressing. The three-day week end 
coming, say, once a month would 
be a special event, rather than 
routine. This could be a way to get 
additional holidays with pay. 

Then* could be a built-in flexibili- 
ty, with long week ends planned in 
advance each year to coincide 
with holidays which fall near the 
week end. Collective bargaining 
has moved in this direction, with the 
concept of holidays having been ex- 
panded to include, for example, the 
Friday after Thanksgiving. 

" This/' Mr. Henle says, "might 
provide a particularly desirable way 
of obtaining increased leisure,*' 

Argument against: Three-day week 
ends would raise many of the same 
problems as the four-day w<*ek if 
they occurred more than once a 
month. Occasional three-day week 
ends would not produce much extra 
leisure time, A frequency of once 
(Continued on page 84) 
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SHORTER 
WORKWEEK 

is only one way unions 
think work time can be 
reduced. Others are: 

Shorter workday 
Longer vacations 
More vacations 
More holidays 
Leaves of absence 





Question: Will housewife like husband around the house three days a week? 
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HOW'S 



? today's 




Here's outlook for 
major legislative issues 
by the staff of 
the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 



AGRICULTURE 



The new Congress will consider 
farm legislation of several sorts. 

Price support levels will probably 
be debated heatedly. Attempts will 
be made to broaden benefit pro- 
grams by proposing direct produc- 
tion payments to farmers, (the old 
Brannan Plan) . 

Further subsidy for consumption 
by food stamp plans and by similar 
schemes will receive serious atten- 
tion. 

Revision of the Soil Bank Act will 
be an issue. Some want to tighten it 
up to make it more effective. Some 
would make it more liberal. 

Redefining of "parity" will evoke 
conflicts between the commodity in- 
terests as well as between essential 
philosophies of the role of govern- 
ment in farming. 

Proposals to preserve the small 
family farm will probably be con- 
sidered. 

The Administration is expected 
to deal with these areas without 
much change in the policies to which 
it has adhered, subject only to mi- 
nor compromise. The election 
brought no significant change in 
either the House or Senate agri- 
cultural committees. 



ATOMIC ENERGY 



The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will have to solve the ques- 
tion of private versus public develop- 
ment of atomic energy. The focal 
point: Who will build atomic reac- 
tors? The committee will have sub- 
stantially the same members who 
served in the 84th Congress. Re- 
placements will be named for Sena- 
tor Millikin, who retired, and the 
late Rep. Carl Hinshaw. 

The chairmanship moves from the 
Senate to the House with Rep. Carl 



Durham (N. C. ) in line for that as- 
signment 

A bill calling for federal construc- 
tion and ownership of nuclear re- 
actors will probably be reintroduced. 
The passage of such a bill would ad- 
vance government toward monopoly 
in the atomic power field. 

Business interests will urge that 
private enterprise be given as free a 
rein as possible in developing com- 
mercial uses of atomic energy, and 
that federal indemnification be pro- 
vided for liabilities in excess of 
amounts that can he covered by pri- 
vate insurance. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The hot point in the housing issue 
has been generated by the tight 
mortgage money situation. 

This is mostly the result of selec- 
tive credit controls in the form of the 
4 */ 2 per cent pegged interest rate on 
VA guaranteed mortgages. The in- 
crease to five per cent of the rate for 
mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration may relieve 
the tight money situation to some 
extent. 

Pressure undoubtedly will be ex- 
erted in Congress to change the law 
to permit a raise in the VA rate. 

Campaign speeches indicated a 
considerable emotional element in 
the housing issue. 

The election did not materially 
change the membership of the House 
and Senate committees handling this 
legislation. 



CREDIT & FINANCE: 



Over-all lendable money will con- 
tinue tight, but long-term commit- 
ments may loosen some with short- 
term money holding firm. 

Congressional thought will be 
turned to the tight money situation 



during 1957. However, the current 
level of business and employment 
speak well of the Federal Reserve's 
policies. 

Bankers are watching carefully 
Senator Robertson's over-all study of 
Jaws and regulations which is now in 
progress in the Senate. Minor issues 
are expected to develop, but on I he 
whole there appears to be little dis- 
cord among financial men as to the 
planned changes in the laws. 

A possible over-all monetary com- 
mission may result from the Senate 
Banking hearings with a two to three 
study limit. 

The upward trend in prices is ex- 
pected to continue through the first 
half of 1957 with no lessening of 
monetary restraints. Gross national 
product may climb to $420 billion 
with the first six months of the year, 
hitting new highs. 

The second six months of 1957 
may see some tendency of a decline 
due mainly to a relaxing of business 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment 

The danger of large-scale war is 
not a major factor in business plan- 
ning except that world conditions 
make it unlikely that any reduction 
in defense spending will be possible. 



DISTRIBUTION 



There will be a concerted effort to 
extend coverage of the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law to some 4 million re- 
tail and service employes, plus about 
6 million others in miscellaneous oc- 
cupations. Also, there may be at- 
tempts to raise the minimum wage 
from $1 an hour to $1.25 — and to 
lower the work week from 40 to 35 
hours. 

Both political parties are com- 
mitted to work for extended cover- 
age. This is in both platforms, and it 
was also mentioned in campaign 
speeches. Most of the power behind 
proposed changes will tome from 
union leaders. 

Jurisdiction over this issue will be 
in the House and Senate Labor Com- 
mittees. Defeat in the November 
election of two conservative members 
of the House Committee may in- 
crease pressure on ( 'hairman Ha rden 
of N. C, who has opposed extended 
coverage in the past. The Senate 
Committee appears to be about 
equally divided since Senator Doug- 
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las, a staunch advocate of extended 
coverage, has transferred to the Fi- 
nance Committee. However, if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower applies pressure, 
most of the conservative members of 
this committee will fall in line. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Foreign trade volume will have an 
uphill struggle this year to match 
the estimated 1956 export and im- 
port total of $29 billion. 

The 1957 total could come close 
to last year's trade if the present in- 
ternational situation does not wors- 
en, if the U, S. helps meet the West- 
ern Europe oil shortage and if Suez 
Canal traffic can he resumed within 
three months, 

The Near East crisis and unrest 
elsewhere on the globe will sharpen 
national interest in Americas foreign 
aid program. Congress will study 
the effectiveness of the foreign aid 
program, its bain nee and regional 
emphasis, economy of operation, ad- 
ministrative efficiency and its rela- 
tionship to the national economy. 
Groups analyzing the problem in- 
clude the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the Presidents 
Citizens Committee and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 



EDUCATION 



Congressional leadership in both 
parties is committed to federal funds 
for school construction. President 
Eisenhower has said he would pro- 
pose that his five-year program be 
carried out. in four years. The only 
party difference is the method of dis- 
tributing funds, though the Admin- 
istration is acting on the principle of 
emergency assistance rather than the 
concept of permanent federal re- 
sponsibility. 

The election made few changes in 
either the Senate or House commit- 
tees that deal with such legislation. 
The House committee voted 2L to 9 
for a federal aid to school construc- 
tion bill in the 84th Congress. Two 
who voted against it were defeated 
for re-election. The committee vote 
on such a bill is not likely to be any 
different this year. 

The segregation question which, as 
amendments, stymied last session's 




education bill, again will be a factor 
unless legislative maneuvers confine 
the problem of segregation to an 
omnibus civil rights propositi. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The outlook for reducing federal 
spending in this session is bleak. 
Neither parly platform called for 
government economy. The Demo- 
crats proposed billions of additional 
spending. This may he reflected in 
bills introduced. 

Keeping next year's expenditures 
at the current level would in itself 
be a significant accomplishment. 

Both defease and nondefense ex- 
penditures are expected to be higher 
than the budgetary peaks that were 
established this year. 

There has been little change in the 
Appropriations Committees. In the 
last Congress the Senate Committee 
leaned strongly toward economy. 
The House Committee was more 
evenly divided. 

The outcome of the economy fight 
will depend upon its impact on each 
committeeman's constituents, and 
upon the particular function being 
discussed. 



HOOVER COMMISSION 



The Republican platform strongly 
endorsed the Hoover Commission's 
program and the President told Con- 
gress, after it adjourned, that "a 
great deal more remains to be done." 

There have l>een few changes in 
the membership of the committees 
likely to handle most of this legisla- 
tion. Senator MeClcllan, former 
Commission member, now heads the 
Government Operations Committee, 
and the ( 'ommission's strongest 
backers in the hhuisc were re- elected. 

The Democratic majority in the 
Congress ran on a platform that 
ignored the Commission. Opposition 



to some recommendations is likely 
from the House committee chair- 
men responsible for their considera- 
tion, and the Administration itself 
is opposing portions of others. 



NSURANCE 



The Administration will again 
propose to establish a Federal Health 
Reinsurance Agency. Also antici- 
pated is a bill to authorize private 
insurance companies to create a 
health insurance pool, not involving 
government intervention. This may 
relieve pressure for a federal health 
reinsurance plan. 

Proposals for federal grants to 
subsidize private medical care pre- 
payment plans are expected. These 
have received bipartisan support in 
the past and the same situation may 
be expected this year. 

Leadership of both parties is com* 
m it ted to some form of intervention 
in health insurance. 



LABOR 



Consideration of the Taft-Hartley 
law will center on two questions: 
right -to- work and secondary boy- 
cotts. 

Repeal of the provision affirming 
the right of states to enact right-to- 
work legislation is the primary na- 
tional legislative aim of the labor 
organizations. 

The Democratic platform empha- 
sized the right-to-work section, stat- 
ing that, because of it, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act must be repealed. 

The Republican Platform called 
only for overhaul and improvement 
of Taft-Hartley, with no specific 
mention of the right-to- work section. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
taken a stand against state right- to- 
work laws as such, but has not at- 
tacked the Taft-Hartley provision. 

Right-to-work laws are part of 
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the broader question of state rights, 
which will likely receive consider- 
able attention in the new Congress. 

Legislation to close secondary 
inm oU loopholes was introduced at 
the last session of Congress and will 
likely be reintroduced in this one. 
Whether hearings will be held de- 
pends on a number of developments. 

There will be strong opposition to 
such legislation because both party 
platforms are committed to ap- 
proaches that would weaken the 
existing limited boycott provisions. 
The Senate Labor Committee, more- 
over, has long been pro- labor and 
three new appointments to be made 
will likely not change it 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



There has been some talk that 
President Eisenhower might be less 
ardent for his partnership program 
since the election. Candidates in the 
Northwest who campaigned on a 
federal power platform won their 
elections. These include Senator 
Morse and Representative Green in 
Oregon, Senator Magnuson in Wash- 
ington, and Representative Pfost in 
Idaho. A few of the Republican sup- 
porters of the Eisenhower partner- 
ship policy lost. The overwhelming 
vote he received, however, even in 
the areas where Congress won on the 
federal power issue, make it less like- 
ly that he will change his views on 
this subject 

There will be few changes on the 
congressional committees that deal 
with federal power. The one or two 
vacancies will undoubtedly he filled 
by proponents of federal power, but 
the lineup will he much the same as 
before. 



POSTAL RATES 



With the postal deficit currently 
running at a $600 million a year 
rate, or nearly $2 million each work- 
ing day, the Administration un- 
doubtedly will continue to press for 
rate increases next session as it has 



in the past. The House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service ap- 
proved a bill in 1956 calling for a 
schedule of increases and for a pol- 
icy on postal rates which was passed 
by the House. 

On the Senate side, the Commit- 
tee mi Post OlTtee and Civil Service 
held only brief hearings. 

The House committee is expected 
fo take the quest ion up again early in 
the new Congress. What action the* 
Senate committee will take is not 
clear although it seems probable that 
it will face the question of what to do 
with the huge postal deficit early in 
the session. 



TAXATION 



The corporate normal tax rate and 
certain excise rates are scheduled to 
drop to pre- Korean levels next April 
1, This will cause a great deal of dis- 
cussion of our tax system early in 
the next session. 

Congress probably will continue 
the 52 per cent combined rate — and 
in the process may do a number of 
other things. 

Both parties promised relief to 
small business. 

The report of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee tin Small Business gives a prelim 
inary blueprint of proposed actions. 

The President, both of the party 
platforms, and a number of influen- 
tial members of Congress have en- 
dorsed many of these recommenda- 
tions, particularly that asking for 
reduction of the corporate normal 
tax from 30 per cent to 20 per cent 
on the first $25,000 of corporate in- 
come. This will probably be adopted 
if even a small surplus is predicted 
in the 1958 budget 

The Mills subcommittee of Ways 
and Means is already considering 
technical errors in the 1954 code and 
special privilege provisions known as 
loopholes. 

An increase in personal exemp- 
tions will be discussed but will take 
second place. 
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CREATIVITY 

continued from page 35 

talent, ingenuity, and different ap- 
proaches/* Mr. Anderson says. "The 
best salesmen create devices that 
help in selling/' 

With outside help from psycholo- 
gists and other experts, AC de- 
veloped its creative aptitude test in 
five parts. It runs for one hour and 
20 minutes and is based on five 
characteristics common to creative 
persons. The test measures only 
quantity and uniqueness of ideas; it 
was found impossible to measure 
quality. 

Quantity is measured by the total 
number of relevant, independent 
ideas: uniqueness by points based 
on the infrequency with which each 
idea has been given. Answers which 
appear least frequently are given the 
most points. 

The test dwells on these five as- 
sumed characteristics of a creative 
person: 

1- He has imagination. The person 
being tested is asked to list possible 
consequences of five different situa- 
tions. In one, for instance, the mail 
from a postman's bag has gone 
down a sewer and cannot be re- 
covered. 

2. He is able to suggest unique 
ideas in ridiculous situations. The 
person taking the test is asked to 
give as many explanations as he can 
of five ridiculous statements which 
he must assume to be true. One con- 
cerns the bone structure of babies 
born in certain months. 

3* He is relatively dissatisfied with 
common devices and has ideas for 
improving them. The subject is 
asked to list all the things that are 
wrong with five common appliances 
or how they could be improved; the 
dial telephone, for instance. 

4. He is adept at solving unique 
problems which he has never ex- 
perienced. The subject is given five 
problem situations and asked to give 
the least expensive and least time- 
consuming solution. One involvas 
an air force pilot with the problem 
of obtaining samples of air at five 
different altitudes. 

5. He is able to visualize? new uses 
for existing objects. The subject is 
given five simple objects commonly 
found in most homes and asked to 
list all the possible uses, real and 
imaginary, to which the objects 
might be put; a pencil, for instance. 

Placement 

The tests enable AC management 
to discover existing and potential 
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creative talent and take the next 
step: Make better use of the talent. 
On the basis of test ratings, the work 
force is redistributed to minimize 
any imbalance in creative talent and 
some workers* job assignments are 
changed to utilize creative ability 
more effectively. The tests also serve 
as a guide in placing new employes. 
Should a newly hired engineer, for 
instance, be assigned to develop- 
ment or to routine test work? His 
creativity rating helps decide. 

It can be expensive to have an 
uncreative rnind in a position re- 
quiring great creative talent. Mr. 
Anderson tells of one misfit dis- 
covered in AC. 

The company was developing a 
new process involving a new line of 
special equipment for manufacturing 
a major product in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. Some bugs developed 
which they could not seem to take 
out In desperation, the chief proc- 
ess engineer brought a group of 
people who knew nothing about the* 
problem together with those who 
had been struggling with it. He in- 
structed all of them to study the 
matter individually for two weeks 
and come up with a solution. 

Each of them brought in a solu- 
tion except one man — the man who 
had supervised the entire project. 



"We were amazed/' Mr. Anderson 
relates. "But later, when we put 
this man through the test we found 
that his creativity was very low. Yet 
he managed to achieve for himself a 
position of supervision and direc- 
tion of work in a creative depart- 
ment." 

"It is important that we know how 
our creative people are distributed 
and how much creative ability 
people have who are engaged in 
creative work," Mr. Anderson says. 

"We suffer an economic loss by 
having unimaginative or uncreative 
people trying to do or trying to 
supervise creative work. Loss ran 
also result when creative people are 
put in jobs that bore them. They 
often appear to be poor workers." 

Mr. Anderson tells of a college 
graduate who couldn't seem to rise 
above foreman. When promotions 
opened up, he was not recommended 
because of his negative attitude. 
When put through the creative ap- 
titude test this man stood second 
among a large group. He was trans- 
ferred to a department where he 
could use his creative talent. His 
attitude changed and he started to 
move ahead. 

Another example is what Mr. 
Anderson calls the "amazing" case 
of a man who is now designing 



PSYCHOLOGICAL counseling can help to increase crea- 
tivity, in the opinion of Dr. John M. Shlien of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Counseling Center. Some of his views: 

► The creative person looks forward, believes something 
really new could emerge. 

► His thought exceeds obvious boundaries of a problem. 
* He has confidence, is willing to be different. 

► It is not true that you have to suffer deprivation to be 
creative, or that pressure will force creative effort as in the 
saying. "Necessity is the mother of invention." 

IN INDUSTRY, applied creativity will likely have to 
spread from the top because: 

1. This is the level at which conditions exist for the de- 
velopment, recognition and reward of creative action. 

2. Talent for executive levels seems hardest to supply, 
so it must be enhanced in quality. 

3. Top management sets the tone of action for those be- 
low. Creative output depends heavily on the atmosphere 
that only a creative executive can establish. 
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In locating Chrysler Corporation*! new 
press plant al Twinshunj, Ohio, PKR ex- 
tended virtually the full range of its site- 
In* Mini] .services m this i^reai industry leader. 

■Spur faei lilies and a classification yard 
designed by PRR specialists will help 
expedite the flow of vital steel stock to the 
pfanl From strategically cioie sources at 
Cleveland. Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 

PKK's industrial develo ( .hlmi- - " : •• 
have helped Chrysler open the door to 



nru opportttoitiefl in Ohio , . . can help 
locate your business in the heart of abun- 
dant resources, assist you in achieving 
Una I community cooperation, and place 
you within strategic- reach of your impor- 
tant suppliers or points of distribution. 

All of this is supplementary to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's prime purpose . , . 
t§ supply you with the finest direct line trans- 
portation in America s mast densely populated 
and richest markets. 

I'l i i your future in Permsvland ! 



PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

EVERYTHING FOR INDUSTRY 




BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
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VUtriiiHd f'Rtttrnt Dfjhbnr S<tT0ft 



NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

I A HASH*>V a J VOKI 



PITTSBURGH 

It < MII.LMAN 
IVtiou. fft*tl>m 
tiff tt nt f-tfftOO 
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cnciineLTiTijr assistance. 



How Anaconda can serve 4,961 telephone companies 



the problem: W61 independent 
telephone companies help serve 
the United States. 

Some of these companies }i.mi< 11^ 
major cities -hut most operate in 
smaller communities. Because many 
are small companies, they are im- 
ahle to maintain their own resean h 
laboratories, extensive technical 
facilities, or large warehouses. Yet 
their need for these services is great. 

THE SOLUTION: Today, dozens of 

major suppliers - like Anaconda - 
Offer them the facilities thev need. 



For telephone cable, for example, 
many come to Anaconda. Mere, 
strict quality control holds products 
to exact specifications. Anaconda 
research facilities help solve their 
technical problems. And seven wire 
and cable plants back a nationwide 
network of distributors to assure I .is I 
delivery and emergency service. 
the future: Just as Anaconda 
helps the independent telephone 
industry with its special needs, it 
< I" serve you. For Anaconda and 



Anaconda Wire & Cable Company- 
have (ho worlds broadest One of 
nonferrous metals and mill products. 

When yon need copper or alumi- 
num wire or cable, a Special brass 
that takes a high gleam with very 
little buffing, a free-cirttiag brass or 
a super-tough bronze, or have a 
perplexing metal problem-call the 
Man from Amvtmdti. The \naeoiu1a 
Company, 23 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 



its manufacturing companies — The Mk 
American Brass Company and the /VNACONDJ^ 



CREATIVITY continued 



hydraulic machinery and has be- 
come an authority on hydraulics. 
He was the worst machine operator 
his foreman ever had before he was 
shifted from repetitious to creative 
work. Now he is designing the best 
machinery the foreman has seen. 



Training 



After employes are properly 
placed so that there are as few as 
possible square pegs in round holes, 
the training phase begins. Training 
thus far has been on how to be more 
creative. A training program on 
how to supervise so as to get the 
maximum creativeness out of em- 
ployes is being set up on the basis 
of certain principles of supervision 
which are believed to stimulate crea- 
tiveness. 

The first training seminars were 
given by Prof. John Arnold of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
to a pilot group of 15 top members 
of the AC staff- Now the seminars 
are given by employes who have 
taken the training themselves, using 
much of Professor Arnold s material. 
Professor Arnold, Dr. Robert K. 
Burns of the University of Chicago 
Industrial Relations Center, and 
other outside experts helped develop 
the training method ;md are used as 
consultants in trying to perfect the 
over-all program. 

Objectives of the 11 two hour 
seminars are first, to help the partic- 
ipants learn a new attitude toward 
the importance of creativity; second, 
give them greater confidence in their 
own creative ability, and third, pro- 
vide tools and procedures for getting 
ideas and solving problems. 

Training material comes from 
four sources: the pilot seminars 
conducted by Professor Arnold; a 
book, "Applied Imagination," by 
Alex F. Osborn; a selected list of 
other references on creativity and 
problem solving, and from material 
developed by AC itself. 

The seminars cover these areas 

Explanation of creativity and its 
importance in all phases of the com- 
pany's operations; description of 
general aids to creative effort (ob- 
servation, concentration, question- 
ing attitude, etc.) and of attitudes 
and habits which block maximum 
creative effort; explanation of the 
problem solving process; description 
of checklists and other devices for 
getting ideas; explanation of group 
problem solving techniques, such as 
the multiple approach and brain- 
storming; and a presentation on the 
role of the supervisor in stimulating 



maximum creativeness among his 
employes f do's and don'ts). 

The AC experience in training has 
eliminated, to Mr. Anderson's satis- 
faction, any doubt that existed in the 
l>eginning on the possibility of im- 
proving creativity through training. 

Different tests given at AC before 
and after training show how much 
a person's creativity has been im- 
proved. In a group of 39 engineers, 
ideas increased from an average of 
82 before training to an average of 
116 after, an increase of 41 per cent 

The before-and-after tests also in- 
dicate that persons with the least 
ability to produce ideas improve the 
most through training. Among the 
same 39 engineers, the nunc creative 
group, with an average of 106 ideas 
each before training, increased their 
output to an average of 133 ideas, an 
increase of 25 per cent. The less 
creative group, with an average of 60 
ideas before training, increased their 
average to 100, or 67 per cent. 

AC concludes that training helps 
because too many people use only a 
part of their creative ability in their 
daily work. In time, this causes 
creative ability to become inactive 
and dormant. 

'When it is stimulated by proper 
training," according to Mr. Ander- 
son, "this ability is reactivated and 
becomes much more potent" 

Supervision 

Effective supervision of creative 
employes requires understanding the 
nature of creative persons and the 
deterrents imposed by supervision. 

AC found that creative people 
themselves cause some problems. 

► They resent ideas from people 
who do not know much about the 
Iteld. 

► They don't like to submit to regu- 
latinns (One engineer threatened 
to resign when, during a campaign 
against tardiness, he was asked to 
sign a slip for being 15 minutes 
late/) 

► They tend to criticize each other's 
ideas; brilliant engineers especially 
do this, f Probably from an uncon- 
scious urge to want to produce a 
better idea.) 

► They are loose organizers, go off 
on fancy tangents. 

► They have a tendency to make 
suggestions in fields where they have 
meager knowledge then become up- 
set when their ideas must be re- 
jected. (The creative individual 
feels he can solve the ills of any 
field, be it economics, medicine, 
engineering or whatever, i 

► They are poor finishers of ideas, 
lose interest quickly. 

► They like to keep changing an 



110 Cities and Towns 
with 

Industrial Corporations 
to serve you in 

MISSOURI 




110 communities with capital totaling 
$15,180,000 are eager to help you find 
the best site for your plant, build to 
your specifications, and lease to you 
on long favorable terms, under Mis- 
souri's unique "Tailor Made" plan. 

Locations are available in every part 
of Missouri. Here you'll have the ad- 
vantage of a central shipping location 
abundant raw materials from farm, 
mine and forest plentiful water . , . 
and a large pool of trained workers 
with an excellent labor relations 
record. 

Let us show you Missouri on your own 
private conducted tour. For complete, 
confidential information , , . 




PHONE COLLECT 

JEFFERSON CITY 6-7185 
Richard Kinnt, 
Industrial Director 
Minouri Dwmon of 
Rttourcet & Development 
Dept. A763 
J*ffer»on City, Mitiovri 
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CREATIVITY continued 



idea, never release it as final (A 
former machine designer had to be 
kept out of the plant on a week end 
so that a group of mechanics could 
finish up a number of machines so 
they could be used in production 
on Monday,) 

These are some common deter- 
rents to creativity AC finds in 
supervision: 

* A supervisor who fears being 
shown up by some one under him. 

► Suppression of ideas by super- 
visors who are grooved in old ideas 
or don't want to risk being criticized. 
(A plant manager of another com- 
pany building a new plant for engine 
assembly rejected a young engineer's 
novel idea of assembling the engine 
on a hangar suspended from above. 
He stuck to the traditional method 
of assembling the engine on a car- 
riage running along a track on the 
floor. "We older men knew it would 
work." Later, a principal competitor 
built a plant utilizing the young 
engineer's idea, found it successful. ) 

► Having rules governing hours of 
work and use of time. Businesses 
can't be run without them but they 
create problems in handling inven- 
tive individuals who may want to 
work all night on a hot idea and stay 
home the next day. 

► Poor understanding by super- 
visors of creative people. 

When Mr. Anderson visited the 
plant he made it a point to see a 
particular engineer who was always 
coming up with new suggestions 
and liked to show him his newt s! 
one. One day, Mr. Anderson didn't 
mid him at his usual place and 
asked his supervisor where he was. 

"John better quit thinking up new 



ideas and start finishing up some of 
his old ones," the supervisor said. 

Here was an example, to Mr. 
Anderson, of improper understand- 
ing and improper supervision. A 
man capable of producing ideas 
should be kept doing just that; the 
ideas can be turned over to others 
to finish. 

AC has come up with this set of 
guides for supervisors in bringing 
out the maximum creativeness in 
people: 

► Build up an atmosphere which 
encourages new ideas and changes. 

► Design a positive approach to 
stimulate creativity in each individ- 
ual. 

► Be a good listener. 

* Give commendation and recogni- 
tion for new ideas when deserved. 

► Actively support and encourage 
creative activities, help maintain in- 
terest in worth-while ideas. 

► Maintain effective communication 
within the department and with 
other departments. 

► Be fair in considering ideas. 

For the highly creative person, 
the supervisor should: 

► Keep routine work away from him. 

► Have several problems waiting 
ahead. This way, he keeps thinking 
of the new jobs and tries to finish 
the old ones. 

► Know when to take a problem 
away. This requires great skill and 
judgment by the supervisor. Take 
the problem away when the worker 
is losing interest or when his changes 
are postponing too long the com- 
pletion of the idea. 

► Give the creative worker a proper 
environment in which he can try out 
his ideas without too much difficulty 
and which is conducive to study 
and work. 

► Let him know when ideas are 



CARE OF THE HIGHLY CREATIVE 

AC has evolved some guides for supervisors in 
dealing with the highly creative person. They 
include these: 

Keep routine work away. 

Have several problems waiting ahead 

Know when to take a problem away. 

Give him proper environment. 

Let him know when ideas 
are needed on specific problems. 





wanted in connection with particu- 
lar products or problems. AC writes 
such information on a blackboard. 
(Talking with some engineers work- 
ing on military electronics, Mr. 
Anderson said he presumed they 
were thinking up a lot of ways to 
adapt some of the electronic devices 
they had developed for use on autos 
or other civilian products. "No," 
they said. "Nobody told us to." ) 

Mr. Anderson cites some addi- 
tional requirements of an effective 
creativity program from the man- 
agement's standpoint: 

► Have a yardstick for measuring 
how much creative work is being 
done and establish goals. Each AC 
department is given a percentage 
goal of how much it is expected to 
reduce standard hours required to 
do the work each year* 

► Have brainstorming committees 
for each department. They are 
made up of selected people who 
apply to a problem as many ideas as 
they can think of, 

► Use a multiple approach to a 
problem; tackling a problem several 
ways helps assure success, AC engi- 
neers design two or three machines 
to do the same work. 

► Ksiabhsh creative classifications 
that recognize creative talent, so 
that creative persons can make prog- 
ress salary wise and be promoted 
without having to become managers. 
Don't make a poor manager out of 
a good creator. General Motors has 
established classifications through 
which it can pay creative persons 
more than managers if necessary. 
There is no ceiling in pay. 

► Recognize high creativity in other 
ways. AC has a Management Im- 
provement Proposal Plan under 
which workers are given point 
credits on their employment record 
for ideas submitted. Points range 
from 10 to 200 per idea. One 
hundred points a year has been 
established as the goal for each 
supervisor. Point scores are useful 
in considering promotions and 
salary increases. 

One of the major problems in 
creativity is how to keep people 
creative as they grow older and tend 
to become grooved. AG's approach 
to this now is through refresher 
courses, giving the same training 
material in a different way. 

"The human mind," Mr. Ander- 
son say s/'forgets very quickly." end 



REPRINTS of ' Planned Crea- 
tivity Pays Off" may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $11.25 per 
100 postpaid, from Nation's Busi- 
ness, Washington 6 r D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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DOES MORE This new Verifaa Copier floes fobs 

beyond the scope of ordinary office copiers. Makes 5 
copies of nearly anything in 1 minute for just 2 l ic each. 
Copies can also he made on both sides of standard 
copy paper , . . on pre printed office forms 
. . , on cards . , . and on translucent paper for 
use as "masters" in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset 
\ plate in 1 minute for 
less than 20t with 
_L low-cost adapter. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 

continued from page 41 

But the heavy burden of taxes nowa- 
days sharply redures the ability of 
small enterprises to plough profits 
back into their businesses." 

That problem is proportional to 
business of any size 

The most dramatic and costly of 
the schemes being discussed to give 
tax relief to small business would 
change the corporate tax rate. 

At present, the corporate tax rate 
is 30 per cent on the first $25,000 
of corporate earnings and 52 per 
cent on the rest. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee proposes that the tax on the 
first $25,000 be cut to 20 per cent— 
h one-third tax cut far corporations 
with less than $25,000 of earnings. 
The Committee would not change 
the rate on earnings more than $25,- 
000. Its report noted that "while 
taxes on all corporate businesses 
should in time be lowered," the 
recommended cut "would help the 
smaller firms retain earnings for 
financing expansion, or would give 
them some advantage in pricing,** 
and would "generally encourage the 
formation of new businesses,'* 

Some Democrats subscribe to the 
idea of reductions in the lower cor- 
porate tax bracket, but would go 
about it slightly differently. Senator 
Ful bright of Arkansas and some of 
his colleagues last year pushed a 
proposal to cut the rate to 22 per 
cent on the first $25, (KH) and make 
it 52 per cent or 53 per cent on the 
rest. Representative Patman has 
proposed a corporate rate of 22 per 
cent for firms earning less than 
$100,000, and from 30 per cent up 
for larger firms, to a top of 67 per 
cent for companies making more 
than $1 billion. Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee Chairman Spark - 
man of Alabama is pushing a plan 
that would make the corporate in- 
come tax range from 5 per cent on 
the first $5,000 of taxable income on 
up to 55 per cent on income more 
than S 100,000, 

These proposals run into several 
problems. For one thing, if the rate 
in the lower brackets were cut with - 
out compensating increases in the 
upper brackets, the immediate rev- 
enue loss to the Treasury would be 
sizable. The rate cut proposed by 
the Cabinet Committee, for example, 
would cost some $400 million the 
first year. 

Treasury officials, not represented 
on the Cabinet Committee, are not 
only unhappy over the possible 
revenue loss but also privately em- 
phasize that the cut would not help 
unincorporated small businesses. 
The Treasury and some House 



Democrats feel that the way to give 
tax help to small business is through 
some relatively inexpensive techni- 
cal changes now, and eventually 
through reduction in the individual 
income tax rates. 

The Cabinet Committee listed 
these other tax changes as desirable: 

1 Businesses should be permitted 
to use, on limited amounts of used 
property, the fast depreciation 
methods authorized in 1954 for new 
equipment. It pointed out that 
small businesses, because of capital 
limitations, often begin operations 
by buying used buildings and equip- 
ment, and so would benefit especial- 
ly from this change. 

2 Corporations with 10 or fewer 
stockholders should be given the 
right to be taxed as though they 
were partnerships. This, the Com- 
mittee said, would permit small 
businesses to take advantage of the 
corporation's limited liability while 
avoiding the corporate taxes. 

3 Estate taxes should bespread over 
a 10 year period if the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely 
held business corporations. At pres- 
ent, the committee observed, the 
need to pay a heavy estate tax on the 
death of the owner frequently leads 
to "the disruption of the manage- 
ment, control and operations of 
small businesses," and contributes 
to many mergers. The law now per- 
mits the government to defer estate 
taxes up to 10 years, but only in 
cases of hardship. 

Treasury officials have been study- 
ing these and other suggestions, 
some coming from congressional 
Democrats. For example, one sug- 



gestion is that small businesses be 
permitted to use capital losses to 
offset more ordinary income than 
now permitted. But the Treasury is 
always mindful of the cost of these 
proposals. The price tag on the 
entire Cabinet Committee tax pack- 
age would be about S600 million the 
first year and about $740 million the 
second year. 

Nonetheless, the President will 
almost certainly mention special tax 
relief for small business in his mes- 
sages to Congress this month. Con- 
gress will probably do something. 
The question is just how far the Ad- 
ministration and Congress will go. 

Small businesses would also share 
the benefits from a comprehensive 
revision now being planned in Con- 
gress for the excise tax laws. A 
House Ways and Means subcom- 
mittee has been laboring more than 
a year on ways to simplify and clari- 
fy the levying of federal excise taxes, 
and is ready to report a far-reaching 
bill that will not only do much on 
the technical and administrative 
level but may also reduce some ex- 
cise tax rates. 

Credit 

SB A, the agency set up three 
years ago to shepherd the govern- 
ment's programs for small firms, 
most likely will be extended beyond 
the present expiration date of June 
30, 1957, The Cabinet Committee 
recommended this. Congress would 
have done it anyhow, and the only 
question is for how long and with 
what new powers. 

Since it began lending money to 
small businesses on Oct. 1, 1953, 



In addition to six major parts of small busi- 
ness legislative program, administration is 
also expected to ask: 

►Federal control over all bank mergers. 
►Power for the Attorney General to issue a "civil 
investigative demand" to obtain documents prior 
to the tiling of a civil antitrust complaint. 
►Power for the FTC to seek a temporary injunc- 
tion to block a proposed merger. 
►Authority for the federal government to take 
action against mergers if either party is in inter- 
state commerce, 

►Final authority for FTC cease and desist orders, 
unless appealed to the courts. 
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PROMINENT 



In on-the-spot comparison test at Enters plant: 

COFFEE ROASTER PROVES 



NEW LILY CHINA-COTE CUP 
SAVES THE FLAVOR OF COFFEE 
SERVED IN YOUR PLANT! 



>mi an* looking at Mr Allien Ehlers, 
coffee connoisseur ami I 'resident «»l Khler> 
Coffee, sampling his fine blend in the new 
Lily* China-Cole Cup* 

"The taste, flavor ami aroma of my 
coffee," states Mr, Elder*, "remain- mi- 
changed when ^iw<\ in the t.hina<-oh 
Cup." Conclusive proof thai ilu^ remark- 
able . . . 

Save* the flavor! Re-ist- penetration of 
coffee into rhe paper. Coffee tastes as 
coffee should. 

Save* the heal! keep* 1ml liquid* 10° 
hotter in a ten-minute period. 
Sate* the *hape! Remains sturd) in the 
hand, even under rough ami rugged um\ 



► i I Ci1*«t1 • 

ti««' but im«Ki 
*tto** »i»m *uro«» **c 




Sprrify l-tfv ( hit**, * fh* r U p lA.il *A* tfarw. 



This fir*t truly sattsfactor> eup for the 
rising of hot 1 i 1 1 1 j j • J - u.h len years in the 
developing. Final n -nil . . . a pla-tn inm-r 
coating slrikinglv similar to real china. 

\n wonder the I iK * 'fnna-< lote i 'up is 
the most wanted * up amors;: progressive 
executives concerned with employee 
morale. No wonder so many executives are 
getting lull rjiina Oil*- elelaiU to <nnfci- 
ring with llieir in-plant feeder- ami vend- 
ing operators or writing us direct. In fact, 
many are making a personal comparison 
test , , . without obligation. Just send in* a 
note on your letterhead for test samples. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, Sen: York 17 \ N. Y. 



SMALL BUSINESS 

continued 

SB A has approved more than 4.500 
business loans for more than $204 
million, This includes loans in which 
SB A shares the risk with private 
banks, as well as those made ex- 
clusively by the agency. The total 
does not include $54.5 million of so- 
called disaster loans. 

The rate of SB A lending has in- 
creased steadily, and at present the 
$175 million loan revolving fund is 
being depleted about S7.5 million a 
month. 

Since on Dec. 1 only about $33 
million remained in the fund, Con- 
gress is likely to be asked early to 
grant the agency another $25 million 
or $30 million to carry it through 
June 30. Then, when Congress ex- 
tends the agency's life, more lend- 
ing authority will be needed again, 

SBA has also been steadily widen- 
ing its lending scope. It recently 
began making special loans designed 
especially to help retailers, whole- 
salers, and service firms which have 
Jitlie in the way of tangible col later- 
al. If they can convince a local bank 
that their earnings record, manage- 
ment and other history warrants a 
loan in which the bank is willing to 
take a 25 per cent or greater share, 
the government will participate up 
to 75 per cent or $15,000, whichever 
is less. 

Another recent development saw 
the agency agree to consider loan 
applications from trucking firms do- 
ing up to So million of business an- 
nually; the ceiling previously had 
been $2 million. Still another was 
to grant loans for the first time to 
indoor theaters, on the theory that 
they contribute to the economic 
health of their communities. SBA 
is now considering a request to lend 
money to drive-ins, too. 

Many congressmen feel that credit 
for small business should be made 
available through government ac- 
tion. Proposals are likely not only 
to relax still further the standards 
for SBA loans but also to establish 
other types of government lending 
activity. 

There'll also be a new effort to get 
congressional action on an old ad- 
ministration proposal which has in 
the past received Senate approval 
but House rejection. This proposal, 
recommended anew by the Cabinet 
Committee, would boost to $500,000 
from the present $300,000 the maxi- 
mum amount of corporate securities 
that can be exempted from the regis- 
tration requirements of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
Hackers of this proposal say it would 
relieve many small and medium- 



sized businesses of the legal, engi- 
neering and accounting costs in- 
volved in an. SEC registration 

statement- 
Procurement 

"The federal government has be- 
come by far the largest single pur- 
chaser of the goods and services pro- 
duced by our private economy/* the 
Cabinet Committee observed. Re- 
publicans and Democrats agree that 
this fact underscores I he need to give 
small business a fair break in supply- 
ing the military and civilian needs 
of I he government. 

Congressional leaders promise to 
do their best to see that small busi- 
ness firms get more government 
orders in the future. An August re- 
port of the Senate Small Business 
Committee said that the Defense De- 
partment in 19">4 had given small 
companies 74.2 per cent of the busi- 
ness it had labeled "suitable" for 
small firms, but in 1956 only (S3. 8 
per cent. Senators and representa- 
tives generally feel that legislation 
is not required in this field but that 
there must be constant prodding of 
the Defense Department, General 
Services Administration and other 
government buying agencies. 

SBA has been working to step up 
government orders for small firms. 
Several weeks ago, Mr. Barnes an- 
nounced that his agency, in cooper- 
ation with government buying de- 
partments, had set aside $1.25 
billion worth of orders for exclusive 
competitive award to small firms be- 
tween Aug, 1, 1953 and Sept. 30, 
1956. This amount was in addition 
to other contracts won by small com- 
panies in competition with larger 
ones under normal contract proce- 
dures. Congressional critics mini- 
mize the figure, however, saying that 
a good many of the set-aside orders 
were of a type that only small firms 
could have handled. 

SBA has also been carrying on op 
portunity conferences designed to 
inform small business firms of the 
opportunities for selling to the gov- 
ernment. More than 20,000 busi- 
nessmen have attended. 

The Cabinet Committee report ad- 
mitted that much government buy- 
ing consists of "intricate and expen 
sive military items which cannot be 
efficiently produced by small firms, 
except for parts or components on a 
subcontracting basis." Nonetheless, 
it said, more could he done. Varia- 
tions in procurement procedures 
from one agency to another, or even 
within agencies, are often confusing 
to small business, it declared. The 
report recommended, and the Presi- 
dent has ordered, a comprehensive 
review of the procurement policies of 



all government agencies, aimed at 
"facilitating and extending the par- 
ticipation of small business in work 
on government contracts." 

Action also seems imminent to 
channel more government research 
and development contracts to small 
husiness. Recent reports by the 
House Small Business Committee 
and by Attorney General Brownell 
have warned of dangers to the econ- 
omy from giving too much govern- 
ment research work to big business. 

Smaller firms will almost certainly 
benefit, too, from a brand-new gov- 
ernment directive with respect to 
progress payments. The directive, 
stemming from the Cabinet Com 
mittee report, instructs procurement 
agencies to make sure that the need 
for advance payments or progress 
payments does not count against the 
bidder for any government contract, 
and also orders steps to speed up 
progress payments to contracting 
firms needing them. 

Technical assistance 

SBA has been steadily expanding 
its program of helping small firms 
improve their management, find suit- 
able new products and otherwise 
strengthen their competitive posi- 
tions. It offers dozens of self-help 
booklets, free or at nominal cost, on 
subjects ranging from "Surveying 
and Controlling Executives* Time** 
to "Selecting the Right Tool Steel.** 
it provides a federal government 
purchasing directory, "Who Buys 
What and Where,*' and a monthly 
products report designed to provide 
information on new and improved 
products and processes which might 
help companies desiring to expand 
or diversify their operations, ft in- 
vites small businessmen to bring 
their problems to any of the 15 
regional or 25 branch SBA offices 
scattered across the country and in 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

SBA is encouraging educational 
institutions to oiler more manage- 
ment courses tailored to small busi- 
ness owners and managers. Since 
the spring of 1954, 157 of these 
courses have been conducted in 70 
schools, with more than 4,300 busi- 
nessmen attending. 

The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee is prodding the agency to ex- 
pand these technical assistance ac- 
tivities, however, pointing out that 
SBA still spent only about $H IO,(H)0 
on this type of work last year. 

President Eisenhower, acting in 
response to one of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee's recommendations, has 
called a conference on technical re- 
search, development and distribu- 
tion to aid small firms. This con- 
ference, expected to start early this 
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continued 

year, will assess research and de- 
velopment aids currently available 
to small companies from the federal 
government, from state and private 
universities and from other agencies. 
If will be asked to recommend ways 
to enlarge this type of assistance. 

"We aren't interested in subsidiz- 
ing poor management," Mr. Barnes 
insists. "When we find it, we point 
it out and help the businessman fix 
it up." SBA says the need for this 
type of fix-up help is underlined by 
Dun & Bradstreet figures that more 
than nine out of 10 business failures 
are due to "incompetence plus un- 
balanced experience, lack of man- 
agerial experience and lack of ex- 
perience in the line/* 



Competition 



The Justice Department is serving 
notice that it will ask Congress this 
year to approve some major anti- 
trust changes aimed at protecting 
small business still further. These 
changes have been endorsed by the 
Cabinet Committee, and will likely 
meet a cordial reception in Congress. 

Tripping the legislative list is the 
premerger notification bill, which 
would require large firms planning 
to merge to give advance notice to 
the Justice Department and Federal 
Trade Commission. They would 
have to supply the government with 
information on their plans and on 
the probable impact on their in- 
dustry, and then wait 90 days while 
the government decides whether to 
take action to block the merger. 
This hill was passed by the House 
this year, but got lost in the Senate 
rush to adjourn. Starting earlier in 
the new Congress, its chances of 
passage are en h anted. 

Other items expected to be on the 
Administration's legislative program 
are these: 

► Federal control over all bank 
mergers. Now only bank mergers 
resulting from stock pun bases are 
BllbjdCt to federal jurisdiction; those 
taking place through the acquisition 
of assets are not. 

► Power for the Attorney General to 
issue a "civil investigative demand" 
compelling the production of docu- 
ments prior to the filing of a civil 
antitrust complaint Now the gov- 
ernment can get these documents 
during the investigating stages of an 
antitrust action only through a 
formal grand jury proceeding. 

► Power for the FTC to seek a tem- 
porary injunction to block a pro- 
posed merger. At present, the Com- 
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mission must lilt 1 a formal complaint 
and carry on an administrative pro- 
feeding before it can get such an 
injunction. 

► Authority for the federal govern- 
ment to take action against mergers 
if either party is in interstate com- 
merce. Now the government can't 
act if the acquired party is not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

► Final authority for FTC cease and 
desist orders, unless appealed to the 
courts. Right now, these orders must 
he followed up by the Commission 
in a second enforcement action in 
order to get a court order command- 
ing obedience, and a firm becomes 
subject to penalty only if it violates 
the law a third time. Making the 
original orders final would permit 
immediate penalties. 

Some small business groups have 
also served notice they'll fight again 
this coming Congress for the so- 
called equality of opportunity bill. 
This hffl, generally opposed by the 
Administration, passed the House 
late in the past session and died on 
the Senate c alendar. 

It would limit the good faith de- 
fense in charges of price discrimina- 
tion. The Supreme Court has held 
that a seller who gives one firm a 
lower price than he gives another 
ran defend himself against charges 
of illegal price discrimination by 
showing that he had to give the first 
firm the lower price in order to meet 
a price quoted by a competing seller. 
Backers of the equality of oppor- 
I unity bill want tin* law to .s;iy (hat 
this good faith defense* won't hold 
water where the price discrimina- 
tion practiced by the seller had the 
effect of injuring competition or 
tending toward monopoly among the 
purchasers. The bills sponsors say 
this protection is vital. 



Paper work 



The Cabinet Committee has urged 
the Budget Bureau to undertake a 
comprehensive review of reports and 
statistics required from small busi- 
ness. It says this review should be 
aimed both at providing better 
statistics on the economic position 
of small business and at n»ducing 
the number of forms and question- 
naires that small companies must 
file. 

The Administration is also ex- 
pected to renew its recommendation 
that Congress authorize businessmen 
to skip the quarterly reports to the 
Social Security Administration on 
the earnings of their employes. In- 
stead, the yearly report required to 
show income tax withholding would 
he used for the Social Security files 
as well. — Chaklks B. Skjb 
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RED ECONOMISTS 

continued from page 27 

wear. But they insist that the long 
run, picture will make it possible to 
raise living standards more. 

I asked whether this high rate of 
investment would taper off once 
Russia becomes more developed. 
This has been the case in the United 
States and other advanced countries. 

Mr. Kronrod, perhaps the most 
widely quoted Russian authority on 
investment, stated emphatically that 
the high rate of investment will con- 
tinue indefinitely. At that point he 
acknowledged familiarity with re- 
cent studies of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in the United 
States which show that the pro- 
ductivity of capital a finally in- 
creases as the economy becomes 
more developed. 

Under the theory additions to 
capital stock result in greater in- 
creases in output than such increases 
would have produced at an earlier 
stage of development. 

This is a significant finding which 
we have been discussing in the 
United States for two or three years. 
For example, at hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Tax Policy of the 
Joint Economic Committee a year 
ago, some of the academic 1 and busi- 
ness witnesses used it as a bis is for 
suggestions that tax polit ies should 
encourage increased investment. 

Labor economists and other wit- 
nesses, however, felt that the impli- 
cation of this research finding was 
that we should stimulate consump- 
tion, not only as the best way of 
stimulating continued economic 
growth but also in order to make the 
benefits of increased capital effi- 
ciency available to the consumers a- 
soon as possible. 

The Russian economists seemed 
aware of this debate in the United 
States. They found nothing unusual 
in the fact they were on the side of 
the "capitalists" in this discussion. 

They indicated thai their in- 
dustrial production is increasing at 
a high rate. They used the figure of 
10 to 12 per cent a year. Western 
estimates, including those of our 
committee staff, are considerably 
under that. For example, we believe 
that during the 1948-55 period the 
annual rate of growth in Russia was 
about seven per cent, as compared 
with four per cent in the United 
States. During the 1920% when the 
United States experienced one of its 
most rapid growth periods, our rate 
of growth exceeded six per cent, not 
significantly different from the cur- 
rent Russian rate of growth. 

I asked them if they expected this 
high rate of growth to continue in 
definitely. They are confident it will. 



When it was pointed out that the 
growth rate was in fact less in their 
current five-year plan than in the 
preceding one, Mr. Kronrod empha- 
sized that different five-year plans 
concentrated on different major 
tasks. The growth rate, he insisted, 
varied from plan to plan, but the 
general growth rate would continue 
in the order of 10 to 1 2 per cent an* 
nually. The current J sixths five 
year plan, he stated, was concentrat- 
ing on qualitative improvements in 



pay greater attention to such factors. 
Western hopes and expectations are 
that as consumers in the communist 
economies get their foot in the door 
and become educated to improved 
levels of living, they will, through 
one means or another, see to it 
that they get a larger share of the 
increased production. Thus the rela- 
tive proportions going to investment 
and the rate of growth itself may 
tend to decline. The Russians are 
confident that they can improve liv 
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the economy, complex and improved 
mechanization, automation, special- 
ization and improved technical 
training. 

This point of view was seconded 
by Mr. Gstrovytyanov in another 
connection when he said tli.it pn 
vious plans had been "administra- 
tive" arid the current plan would be 
more "economic." By this he seemed 
to mean thai previous plans had 
aimed at quantitative growth with- 
out much regard for cost factors and 
careful coordination within the plan 
for efficiency of production, whereas 
the current and future plans would 



intf standards in a controlled way 
and still continue to emphasize in 
vestment at the expense of current 
consumption. Consumption is con- 
trolled hut, unlike the U. S., actual 
ly is discouraged by a variety of 
mechanisms, For example, consumer 
( red it is viewed as a capitalistic trick 
to subjugate the workers. So it is 
not allowed. :js it would be a stimu- 
, his to consumption which would 
interfere with investment goals 

According to our best estimate, 
Russia's gross national product last 
year was about 1,086 million rubies, 
a figure which cannot Ix 1 compared 
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exactly with our gross national prod- 
uct of $390 billion for the same 
period. But it is clear that their 
GNP in real terms is no more than a 
third of our GNP. 1 think this guess 
gives them the benefit of the doubt. 

It is significant that while their 
rate of growth currently may be a 
little higher than ours, we are ex- 
periencing a greater growth in abso- 
lute terms than the Russians. Com- 
paring very roughly, if you apply 
seven per cent to their figure you get 
an annual increment of approxi- 
mately $10 billion, whereas if you 
apply four per cent to our GNP 
of $400 billion you get an increment 
of $16 billion. We can't be com- 
placent in these figures, however, 
since the dictators in Moscow can 
do what they want with the incre 
ment, while in our country the indi- 
vidual at the marketplace and at 
the ballot box decides whether il 
should be devoted to civilian or mili- 
tary uses, foreign or domestic, con- 
sumption or investment. 

I asked them how they resolved 
conflicts among themselves, in, for 
example, allocating goods and serv- 
ices. They were emphatic that there 
need be no differences of opinion 
among technicians when latest scien- 
tific methods are used. 

I told them that 1 couldn't accept 
that and I didn't see how they, as 
intellectuals, could expect me to be- 
lieve it We know that conflict is the 
essence of scientific method and 
human relations. I told them, "Let's 
assume for a moment that you all 
agree as to how something should 
be done. How do you convince the 
people on the street that your formu- 
las come out best for them 7 Don't 
they have a voice in the matter?" 

'Oh, they have a voice in the mat- 
tor/' they said emphatically. "But 
through years of experience the peo- 
ple have come to have complete con- 
fidence in our methods so that there 
is no public dissent." 

If I were there now I would ask 
I hem if that was true in Hungary 
and Poland. 

Later, at I he Bangkok meeting the 
Russian delegates continually em- 
phasized the advanced development 
of their techniques, the multiple cor- 
relations, the most involved econo- 
metric models, but they would not 
go beyond thai in selling out exact- 
ly how they proceed. Questions 
designed to obtain more detailed in- 
formation were ruled out of order by 
the Bureau Chairman, 

At various points in our discus- 
sion in Moscow, the communist 
economists tried to bait me with 
statements and questions that re- 
flected the party line and which 
were obviously calculated to put me 
on the defensive For example, I 
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continued 

asked if defense expenditures ac- 
count for a sizable portion of their 
industrial growth. They flared back 
at me with the charge that they have 
been disarming rapidly, dropping 
<sr>0.(H)0 mm from their armed f fin es 
in the past year while the United 
States has remained what they cm I J 
an "armed camp/* 

I took pains to point out that they 
were wrong, that they are demobi- 
lizing just 10 years after we had, and 
that we reviewed our demobilized 
status only after the aggression in 
Korea made clear the imperialistic 
threat of the communist system, I 
said that today we have but 2.8 mil- 
lion men in our armed forces. When 
I asked them how many they have, 
they avoided answering the question. 

Likewise they ducked questions 
as to what percentage of their total 
production is going into defense — 
this after I had told them that we 
are devoting not more than 10 per 
cent of our production to defense. 

They would not face up to these 
questions. But informed western 
estimates are that the Russians arc 
devoting at least 15 per cent of their 
production to defense. It also is esti- 
mated that they have nearly twice 
as many men in their armed forces 
as we have and that last year's de- 
mobilization was made necessary be- 
cause of severe manpower shortages. 

During our discussion, the Acade- 
my economists went out of their way 
to tell about their recent discoveries 
of the economies of the division of 
labor. By that they meant, as they 
put it, that Poland would produce 
what she can most economically 
produce, with Czechoslovakia, Rus- 
sia, China doing the same and then 
trading with one another. 

This is a recent development. 
Under the old Lenin-Stalin program 
each unit tended to produce every- 
thing itself and exports were based 
on what was needed for imports. 
That was a kind of isolationism. 
Now they have apparently discov- 
ered the laissez faire economies of 
the division of labor and compara- 
tive advantage. 

Next the economists emphasized 
economies in decentralizing plan- 
ning. 

I think it is important to recognize 
those two trends in the system. 
Actually they are not discoveries. 
Both of these points, particularly 
the division of labor, were the key- 
stone of Adam Smith's "Wealth of 
Nations" published in 1776. Inci- 
dentally, this laid the groundwork 
for the overthrow of mercantilism 
with its detailed government con- 



trols and for the whole free trade 
movement of the 19th Century. 

When I suggested this, Mr. Os- 
trovytyanov said, *'Oh, no, Adam 
Smith talked about the division of 
labor only in terms of a given plant. 
He had no concept of the economics 
of trade between and among na- 
tions." I told them to reread Adam 
Smith! 

I tried to find out how far they 
carried local initiative. In one sen- 
tence I used the word private initia- 
tive. They kept agreeing with me. 
Finally my colleague from the Em- 
bassy said to them, "I think you have 
gotten the translation wrong. You 
are not willing to grant the ad- 
vantages of private initiative, are 
you?" 

-Oh, no," they said, "we didn't 
mean private initiative," 

So they w T ere quick to withdraw 
any appearance of agreeing that 
there was any merit of carrying de- 
centralization to that point, but they 
clearly do see the need for greater 
flexibility in planning and executing 
programs. 

They pointed out inducements 
they are giving for increases in 
productivity. In other words, it's 
almost a profit motive. Local 
managers are induced to produce 
more and to meet or exceed 
quotas — even to help determine what 
the quotas are in the first place. 
Much of labor is on a piece basis, 
again to stimulate production — a far 
cry from Marx's doctrine of "from 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need." 

Mr. Nemehinov spoke of the 
youth who are migrating to the new 
industrial regions behind the Urals 
in response to "moral stimuli." Mr. 
Kronrod pointed out that there were 
significant differences of wages in 
various zones and that wages were 
higher in the east They spoke re- 
peatedly of inducements to achieve 
labor mobility "voluntarily/' Their 
emphasis on this suggests a guilty 
conscience since we know that in the 
Soviet economy the stick is -,lili as 
important as the carrot in providing 
labor mobility. 

The emerging Russian economic 
system is certainly not capitalism. 
But it is quite different from making 
all the detailed plans in Moscow 
and then using a whip to make sure 
that in each area and in each in- 
dustry those quotas are achieved. 

Although the Russians boast to 
the outside world— particularly the 
u nd e rd e v e 1 oped co u n t r i es — that 
they have perfected their methods of 
planning and controlling economic 
development, the Academy econo- 
mists were frank in admitting to me 
that, at the Academy, they are cur- 
rently pursuing research projects to 



find more scientific bases for plan- 
ning operations. 

The list of projects included ascer- 
taining the prospects of economic 
growth in the next 10 to 15 years, 
measuring the effectiveness of capital 
investment, determining the produc- 
tivity of labor, and establishing basic 
norms for construction. More re- 
search attention is being given to 
incentives, price policy, the wage 
system, and cost accounting. 

In my visit to Russia I tried to 
evaluate the results of the Soviet 
allocation of resources to determine 
if they are getting as good results as 
we, using our free enterprise system. 
In other word.-, would the com- 
munist allocation of resources match 
the standards set by the market in a 
free economy? 

My impression is it would not. 

This was evident in a number of 
ways but most noticeable in air 
transport. On the flight between 
Moscow and Tashkent on the way 
to Kabul and New Delhi — we 
stopped at several airports with 
bumpy dirt runways. There were no 
seat belts on the Russian planes, no 
"No smoking" signs, It was an 
austere experience to say the least 
At one such airport in central Asia 
there was a terminal building sur- 
rounded by spacious grounds and 
all enclosed by a steel and stone 
fence. 

This was not a security or pro- 
tective type of fence which would 
keep people out of the grounds. It 
was purely ornamental. 

When I thought of the manpower 
and materials that had gone into 
that fence I thought to myself, 
Now if this were the United States, 
with the same amount of resources 
going into the terminal, we would 
have taken that brick and steel and 
mortar and made one good runway." 

Apparently some architect or 
engineer back in Moscow has the 
notion that an airfield has to have 
some such ornamental fence around 
it. That is the way in which they 
allocate their resources in building 
an airfield. The physical layout and 
methods for processing passengers 
at the great and relatively new air- 
port in Moscow are maddening from 
the standpoint of efficiency. 

It's in the area of the allegation of 
resources, I think, that the free 
world can find its greatest hope. 
Sooner or later the Russian col- 
lectivist system will have to be put 
to the lost. In the world's market 
place it will fail. 

I conclude that the communist 
threat is not so much economic as it 
is political and military. We must 
not relax our national policies cal- 
culated to counter Soviet imperial- 
istic ambitions. end 
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Why you can profit from a new plant in 
Puerto Rico without paying an y income tax 



By TEODORO MOSCOSO 

Administrator of Economic Development. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 



J- ^ \ rou HAVTC prob- 

\ 1 a lily heard about 

Puerto Mien's cur- 
rent effort to raise 
its standard of liv- 
J kjflk ing. We call it ^&fh 
A' H erat ion Bootstrap" 
mm »o«oo«<» But if you do not 
know the details, yon should. For the 
Commonwealth Government Is now of- 
fering \L S. ma nufae hirers such extraor- 
dinary incentives thai over 1.30 new fac- 
tories have already been opened on this 
Caribbean island in the past live years. 

However, before I reveal tin- details 
of our remarkable tax-free imhisl rializa- 
tion program. I do want to make two 
points of Commonwealth policy abso- 
lutely clear, 

1. Puerto Kirn ha* no intention cif 
winning industries awn? from any. 
where, Tux ronees* i on s are nol 
granted to runii»a> plants. 

2, We do not and never will hold 
out low wiijee* a* an ultrarlion to 
business. Our (Jowrmiient'* linn 
philnso|di> is that nage* should 
rise, indus1r> hy industry, at* profit- 
ululily permits. 

So much for our general aims and atti- 
tudes. Now for some details as they 
might affect you and your company, 

100% tax freedom 

Start a new plant in Puerto Rieo and 
you jut nol only free from rVder:d in- 



come taxes (they don't apply) — you can 
It exempt from lomt taxi's too. 

Your freedom from Federal taxes is 
not a concession. It sterns from that his- 
toric American principle — no taxation 
without representation. Puerto Kico has 
no vote in Congress, therefore no Federal 
income I axes — corporate or personal. 

\^ for your exemption from Puerto 
Kiean income tax, tliis is tin added incen- 
tive offered by I he Commonwealth 
(iovernrnent to attract the new industry 
that Puerto Rico*s economy needs so 
urgently. 

Constitutional guarantees 

And here is another important point. 
Your business is protected by the Com- 
monwealth Constitution and Courts— as 
well as hy the law and Constitution of 
the United States. 

To see how local tax concessions and 
complete freedom from Federal taxes 
might affect your own halanee sheet, I 
earnestly draw your attention to the tax 
exemption tables shown below , 1 think 
you will annr the Hlmit'cs are impressive. 

How about labor? 

Puerto Mien's lalior force totals about 
*mO,000 of which close to ItKJ.OOO are 
still unemployed. 

However, the Commonwealth is now 
operating an effective vocational train- 
ing program, which will even screen 



Corporate Tax Exemption 


Dividend Tax Exemption' 


If >mir m l profit 
after I , S. Corporate 
fucoriM- lux it*: 


|&Mtf uel profit 
tn Puerto Rii*o 
vhould lie: 


1 f > our in rom r ufii-r 
1 , s. Indiv iiliuil 
Inronir 'lux its: 


\our net inronir in 
Kn.it., Riro 
would In-: 


$ Hpti 


$ 50,000 


$ 7,760 


9 10,000 


53,500 


100,000 


] 5 ,850 


25,000 




5011.0011 




50,000 




1,000,000 


51,180 


200,000 


♦Dividend* arc tiot-€re« only If pattl to resident* of Tuerto Rico hy n tax*eirmnt 
corpomtioa. Kxnmptei arc based on Federal rates (Jim, t, ttfff) for niagle persona. 



workers ami teach them I o operate, your 
machines. The Puerto Kiean worker's 
ability to learn new trades may he 
judged hy .some of the firms which have 
already started successful operations in 
Puerto Rieo: 

Union Ourliide & ('arhon, Kemtng- 
lon Hand, St, Kegi* Paper, Heaimil 
Mill-. Iiilerimlniriul Latex, Qirlio~ 
rijiuliiiii 4Miinpniiv, Shoe Corpora- 
tion of Amerieu, I niled Drill not 
Tool, Sunbeam Kleririe* I ni\i* 
Lens, Weston Eleotriral I n>lrimirnt 
Compuny. 

Remember. llie<e companies mid over 
four hundred more are now enjoying 
complete tax exemption in I'uerlo Mica 
Surely, this i^ reason enough to investi- 
gate the whole project from your com- 
pany's point of view. 

Call our nearest office 

New York MU-8-29i>0 ft 0 5t h Ave. 
Chicago A.\:M4M7 7!l \V. Monroe 
U> VnHes WE 1-1223 5.1^5 Wlsl.iri: 

New 75 -page illustrated booklet 
— free to manufacturers 

1 

| I.fintmufi^ealth of PiiitIii Kirn 

| Economic Development Arim'n 

j 379 Fifth Aws, \» h York 17. N, V. \ 

I Dept. N'B-71 

I 

[ Mm] iih- "Furl* for the Manufacturer" j 

[ witli information nhout my industry, I 



Name 
Title 



I 

Corn pun v 



A * hires* 

l 

| Product 
I 



COURT MAY END 

MARKETING 

CONFUSION 

Will the mere possibility of damage to 
a competitor be valid for a Trade-mark 
Act suit? Here are new developments 



CASES NOW before lower courts 
may lead to a Supreme Court ruling 
that could have a far-reaching effect 
on the way in which you advertise 
your products and your business. 

The cases, brought under the 
Trade-mark Act of 1946, involve 
damages charged as a result of mis- 
representations of products or busi- 
ness identities. 

In the past, aggrieved competitors 
have had to prove that misrepresen- 
tation was willful and actually 
damaging to them. The new cases 
point to a time when the complain- 
ant will have to prove only that the 
contested product or business is 
falsely or misleadingly advertised 
and that it is likely to hurt him. 

This is something which vitally 
concerns every manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer who sells in inter- 
state c ommerce. It represents one of 
the few revolutionary developments 
in business law in recent years. 

The basis for the innovation is a 
brief clause which Congress enacted 
after World War II when it revised 
the Trade- mark Act of 1905. For 
years nobody paid much attention to 
it. Then, as the competitive boom of 
the 1950's came on, it was suddenly 
activated. 

Today the clause has become the 
vortex of a legal whirlwind which 
seems unlikely to subside until set- 
tled by the high court, but there can 
be little doubt that the broad in- 
terpretation given to it in recent 
months by federal circuit courts of 
appeal portends a judicial crack- 
down on various practices of ad- 
vertising and marketing. 

Let's suppose that a manufacturer 
decides to bring out something 
which he calls "Titanium Sheet. 1 ' 
There is really no titanium in the 
sheet, but another manufacturer is 
making sheets of a titanium alloy. 



The latter may be able to stop the 
use of this description as well as 
collect damages for it. 

The new trade- mark clause also 
applies to confusing the source of a 
product by geographic reference. 

For years industry has been able 
to enlist the aid of the courts in stop- 
ping unethical or misleading prac- 
tices where specified damage is 
pro ruble. And the public has been 
similarly protected through the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

But this new economic weapon 
does not necessarily depend on 
palpable loss of sales, patent in- 
fringement, monopolistic practices 
or any other actual commercial dam- 
age. It hinges on the threat of dam- 
age, rather than damage itself. 

What will it mean to competitors? 

Much depends on how the Su- 
preme Court finally interprets this 
clause in the Trade-mark Act, 

If the Supreme Court follows the 
more liberal of the circuit court hold- 
ings, the clause will be a powerful 
deterrent in the hands of any pro- 
ducer who feels, with reason, that he 
may be hurt commercially by 
competitive activity which he con- 
ceives to be fraudulent or mislead- 
ing. He won't have to wait until he 
actually is hurt. 

Here is what the clause in ques- 
tion, section 43(a) of the Trade- 
mark Act, says: 

"Any person who shall affix, apply, 
or annex, or use in connection with 
any goods or services, or any con- 
tainer or containers for goods, a false 
designation of origin, or any false 
description or representation, in- 
cluding words or other symbols tend- 
ing falsely to describe or represent 
the same . , . shall be liable to a 
civil action by any person doing 
business in the locality falsely indi- 
cated as that of origin ... or by 



any person who believes that he is or 
is likely to be damaged by the use of 
any such false description or repre- 
sentation/* 

Until this clause was enacted by 
Congress, the only guideline to the 
misrepresentation issue was the rul- 
ing laid down by the Supreme Court 
in 1927 in the case brought by Ely- 
Norris Safe Co. 

The ruling was at common law, 
i.e., was not based on a particular 
statute, and the gist of it was this: 

In order for one businessman to 
win a suit from another on grounds 
of misrepresentation of product, the 
complainant had to prove his charge 
of unfair competition by, 1, showing 
some direct injury to his property 
rights and, 2 f demonstrating that the 
injury was caused by the competitor 
offering its goods or services as 
those of the complainant 

Now the big question to be re- 
solved is whether or not the clause 
in the 1946 act changes the law as 
laid down in the Ely-Norris decision. 
If so, to what extent? 

Up to the present, four federal ap- 
peals courts have dealt with the mat- 
ter. Technically their views are in 
conflict. But three of the four give 
strong evidence that the old law has 
been changed. 

The first important case arose in 
California in 1951 when Columbia 
Pictures Corporation was sued by 
the trustees oi ih<- state of Mark 
Twain. Columbia had made a movie 
called "Best Man Wins," based on 
the great author's story *The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County" and advertised as "a story 
only Mark Twain could tell" The 
trustees charged that the movie had 
little resemblance to "The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog," was an in- 
ferior product, and that since Twain 
had never written a story called 
"Best Man Wins*' the movie might 
prove damaging to the estate firm 
claiming ownership of the "Mark 
Twain" trade name. 

Emphasis was put on the new 
clause of the 1946 act by the trustees, 
but the federal appeals court in San 
Francisco refused to recognize it. 

In 1954 the matter came up again 
in a scrap between two Pennsyl- 
vania dressmakers. One producer 
had been marketing a distinctively 
styled medium-quality dress at 
$17.95. The second dressmaker then 
began making, advertising and sell- 
ing a much cheaper dress, notably 
different in appearance, for $6.95. In 
the ads used to promote the $6.95 
dress, however, a picture of the plain- 
tiffs $17.95 dress was being em- 
ployed. 

This time the federal appeals court 
in Philadelphia took a view of the 
1946 act clause that was diametrical- 
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ly opposed to the earlier decision in 
the Mark Twain case. 

"We find nothing in the history of 
the Trade-mark Act," the court said, 
"to justify the view that this section 
is merely declarative of existing law. 
• . . Congress has defined a statu- 
tory civil wrong of false represents - 
tation of goods in commerce and has 
given a broad class of suitors injured 
or likely to be injured . . . the right 
to relief in the federal courts." 

It sent the case, dismissed at dis- 
trict level, back for a new trial. 

Early last year the federal appeals 
court for the District of Columbia 
ruled anew on the disputed clause. 

The case involved a counterclaim 
by Johnson's Wax to a suit by tlu> 
Gold Seal Company for registration 
of the words "glass wax M as a trade- 
mark. 

Johnson argued that since there 
was no wax in Gold Seal "glass 
wax," registration as well as use of 
the term was illegal under the Trade- 
mark Act clause and likely to he 
detrimental to Johnson s real wax 
products. It asked for an injunction 
and damages against Gold Seal. 

While Johnson did not get what 
it asked, neither was Gold Seal al- 
lowed to register "glass wax" as a 
trade-mark. The District Court's in- 
terpretation of flie clause was that 
the Jaw now gives businessmen 
"adequate standing" to come into 
court and .l.ssert their rights against 
what they believe to be misleading 
competition — but once there, com- 
ptainanLs must show specific injury 
to be entitled to damage- 
Finally, just a few weeks ago, the 
federal court of appeals in New 
York took notice of the clause in a 
suit between two Manhattan ma- 
ternity clothing shops. The estab- 
lished chain of shops, known as Ma- 
ternally Yours, objected when a new 
chain began operating in the same 
area under the name of Your Ma- 
ternity Shop. The confusion of 
names, according to Maternally 
Yours, was hurting its business. 

While the case was decided mainly 
on the basis of state law, it is highly 
significant that < 'hief Judge Charles 
E, Clark suggested that application 
of the 1946 act "must be considered 
even though counsel does not cite it" 
Which may be, but the matter has 
too much meaning for industry to re- 
tain its current state of suspended 
animation for long. And among the 
400 attorneys who attended the 
recent annual convention of the 
American Patent Law Association, 
there was tacit and near unanimous 
feeling that the Supreme Court 
should soon make a definitive in- 
terpretation of the clause to deter- 
mine just how far it changes the old 
law.— Phiijp B. Ykaokh 




Offices large I 
and small H have 
a definite need for 




Tm 



the low- cost 
Remington 

In the small office the OFFICE- RiTER 
can carry the entire typing load quickly 
and efficiently. In the large office it has 
outstanding utility value because it can 
perform every typing job and can be 
carried easily from station to station. 
See how you can save— call your local 
OFFICE- RITER Dealer or Remington 
Rand branch office for a demonstra- 
tion—ask about convenient terms! 



PLUS TAX 
Low Monthly Terms if desired 




V Handles papers and forms up to If" 
wide 

V Writes a full 10-3/10" line 

V Produces 10 good carbon copies 

V Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 
VSets up quickly for billings, listings 

and invoices with MlRACJLE TAB 

V Has full standard keyboard , . , 
familiar to every typist. 



DIVISION OF SPEBIY I AN D CORPOtATION 
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END WORK PILE UP 

continued from page 37 

The growth of these companies 
illustrates the boom in part-time 
jobs. Manpower was started in 1948 
by two lawyers, Aaron Scheinfeld 
and Elmer Winter, who found that 
they couldn't get a stenographer to 
type a brief late one afternoon. Their 
pains, they thought, were frequently 
shared by other businessmen who 
had a periodic demand for extra 
help. By 1951, they'd built a million- 
dollar business on meeting that need. 
Now they have an $8 million-a-year 
gross, some 60,000 temporary work- 
ers on their payrolls, and 83 of the 
nation's 100 largest corporations as 
clients. 

Though he started in business in 
1946, two years earlier than Man- 
power, Russell Kelly developed his 
Office Service more slowly and in a 
different pattern. A former manage- 
ment consultant who couldn't get 
anybody "to pay me what I thought 
I was worth," he invested all his 
savings in opening a temporary-help 
office in Detroit. Until 1953, it re- 
mained a local office. Then Mr. 
Kelly, who'd rejected plans to open 
his own branches or to sell franchises 
—the way Manpower expanded — 
turned to employment agencies as 
the vehicles for a nation wide system 
of offices. 

"They had the know-how, they 
had the contacts," he explains. 

Their temporary -help offices were 
to be completely separate from their 
employment agencies; their em- 
ployes were to be paid through Mr. 
Kelly's main office in Detroit In 
one month, he signed up with em- 
ployment agencies in 12 cities. Later, 
in another expansion, he gained rep- 
resentation in 13 cities in 13 days. 
Business boomed so fast that he 
spent $70,000 just putting up and 
taking down partitions in his main 
office. Now he has 20,000 women on 
his payroll, grosses S3 million a year 
from Detroit alone. 

Unlike employment agencies, the 
temporary-help firms find the work- 
er for the job, not the job for the 
worker. They also charge the em- 
ployer, not the employe, for the con- 
venience of the merger. Usually the 
charge is about 20 or 30 per cent of 
the worker's pay. 

The part-time help is rented, not 
hired out; it remains on the payroll 
of the temporary-help agency and is 
never transferred to the payroll of 
the client. 

If an office manager in Chicago, 
for instance, encounters a sudden 
need for three stenographers for 
three days, he can go to a temporary- 
help agency and rent them for, say. 



$2.20 an hour for each girl. Like 
virtually all temporary-help em- 
ployes, the stenos will be bonded for 
$25,000 or $50,000 but they'll also 
be under obligation not to go to work 
permanently for the client for at least 
90 days after their temporary assign- 
ment is finished. 

They'll be paid the going rate for 
such work, say $1.80 an hour, and 
the temporary-help agency will 
pocket the 40- cent difference as its 
fee. 4 This is strictly a pennies-an- 
hour business/* says Tom Graham, 
executive vice president of Russell 
Kelly Office Services. "We depend 
on a large volume for a profit." 

But why should a businessman 
pay a fee in order to rent part-time 
help when hi* can go out and hire it 
himself? 

Because he can save himself a lot 
of trouble and a little money. He 
can call a temporary-help agency at 
four o'clock in the afternoon and 
have all the help he needs the next 
morning without worrying about in- 
terviewing, advertising, training or 
the other chores of hiring and fir ing. 
He'll also save money in a score of 
ways, but principally in avoiding the 
costs of fringe benefits, the cost of 
hiring and firing, and the financial 
drain of wasted time on the job. 

In 1955, fringe benefits cost an 
average of 39,2 cents an hour, or, 



20,3 per cent of the payroll, accord- 
ing to a biennial survey of 1,000 
firms by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Firms which 
have high fringe benefits are ex- 
tremely alert to these savings, Banks 
and trust companies pay the highest 
fringe benefits, 56.4 cents an hour 
among those surveyed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, At first, they 
displayed little interest in tempo- 
rary-help agencies, 

"But in February, 1956," says 
Russell Kelly, "we billed banks in 
Detroit alone some 865,000 for part- 
time or temporary help." 

The costs of hiring and firing are 
even more imposing. One study in 
Chicago showed that it cost $411 to 
hire and fire a factory worker. The 
Prudential Insurance Company re- 
ported that it cost $700 to hire and 
train a high-school graduate as a 
dieiating-machine operator. A West 
Coast aircraft manufacturer esti- 
mates that it costs $1,000 to get one 
net addition to the labor force. In 
Sides and executive levels, the cost 
shoots up — an average of $6,684 for 
a salesman, according to a survey of 
136 companies by the American 
Management Association. 

All of these estimates include the 
costs of advertising, interviewing, in- 
doctrinating and training, medical 
examinations, production lost during 



COSTS ARE HIGH WHEN FIRMS MEET 
OWN TEMPORARY HELP NEEDS 

A Chicago study set the cost 

of hiring and dismissing a 

temporary factory worker at $41 1 

Insurance company reports that 

training high-school graduate to 

operate dictating machine costs $700 

Aircraft manufacturer estimates 

that one net addition to the 

labor force means expense of $1,000 
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hiring and training period, ao 
ting costs in handling the pay- 
roll — but not the rise in unemploy- 
ment compensation rates. By hiring 
and firing his own part-time help, a 
businessman must fare a sharply 
rising unemployment compensation 
rate because of the rapid turnover. 
By renting part-time help, he side- 
steps this. 

To many businessmen, these can 
be important savings. The U. S. 
Rubber Company (estimates that it 
saves 17 per cent by renting tem- 
porary help to get some jobs done 
over any other system, including 
hiring its own part-time or tempo- 
rary help. A steel warehousing firm 
in Chicago declares that it saves 
about $75,000 a year by renting 
part-time help from an agency in- 
stead of hiring and firing the help 
itself. 

On top of all this, the businessman 
renting part-time help is charged 
only for as much labor as the job 
demands. Several years ago the 
manufacturer of a home permanent 
kit rented help to replace the metal 
curlers in millions of kits with 
plastic curlers. The kits were to be 
shipped to Chicago where *hi lh re- 
started the job one Monday morn- 
ing. On the second day, the flow of 
kits slowed down drastically, so the 
agency assigned only 40 girls to the 
job on Wednesday and none at all 
on Thursday. On Friday, with the 
supply of kits hack to normal, it sent 
the full crew of 90 back. 

"Later on," says Aaron Schein- 
feld, "the manufacturer phoned to 
ask how we did the job for less 
money — even with our fee than he 
could have done it himself. 1 asked 
him how many workers he would 
have hired each day for the job. He 
said 90, the number that he would 
have hired at the beginning of the 
week. That was the answer; he 
would have had to pay 9<) workers 
every day, whether he needed them 
or not. We assigned only enough 
workers every day to get the job 
done." 

Most of the temporary- help agen- 
cies specialize in providing office 
help but a few tackle almost any- 
thing. Manpower once supplied a 
part-timer to carry the 25-pound 
briefcase of a Cincinnati business- 
man who had recently undergone 
surgery. It assigned another crew 
to bury a racehorse that dropped 
dead in the course of a race. It sent 
eight girls to help Liberace address 
some 75,000 Christmas cards. And 
it provided 200 strong men to a 
Philadelphia rope manufacturer who 
was demonstrating his product by 
using them as an anchor for a pas- 
senger-car r v i n g ba 11 oon . 

The catalog of most part-time and 




MUD, SNOW, OR SAND — STUDEBAKER 
OUT-TRACTIONS ALL OTHER TRUCKS! 



Transfer's Twin Traction option for 
Vi -formers pulls you through where 
others get stuck 

Don't spin your wheels! Studebaker 
Transtars, first with Twin Traction, 
automatically gear your engine's 
power to the "grip" of each rear 
wheel— give you safer, surer "go- 
ahead" off the road or on slippery 
streets. Another reason why Stude- 
baker's 80 Trans tar models up to 
19,000 lbs, G.V.W. haul any pay- 
Joad faster, easier, more economically 
than ever before! 



LET YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER 
PROVE IT TO YOU NOW! 

'57 TRANSTAR >/ 2 -TON PICKUP 

Handao«ne Trarwur lift hi duly pickups available 
in 6'//' and 8-loat model*, choice ol Work Sl«i 1»S 
or 245 Simsi, Powm Star 759 VB with up lo 178 
hor-.e power! Choice of trtntmissioai, Twirv 
Treclton, Deluxe Cab equipment options at slight 
ertre cost, Sn ways better than the no*t best trock 1 



6 WAYS BETTER THAN 
THE NEXT BEST TRUCK! 



1 



Bolter economy— long life, low operating costs, 
easy maintenance add up to more profit per 
mile. 

Better payloAtla-l rucking'?; bi(ur*-| cargo 
area*, model tor model high pay fold -to* 
weight design. 

Thriftier power— proved VtTs. and Siies by 
America'* top Economy Run winners! 



' control -cro is link variable ratio steer- 
ing, belter brehmfc lor safer, faster rant 

Smoother ride - two-state springs, hydra uhc 
shock ebsoroei s~as standard equipment on 
light-duty models. 

Bttter deal -from break-in to trade-in, 
starling with low. low priced 




Studebaker -Packar 



CORPORATION 

Where pride of Workmanship comes first! 
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TO LOOK BETTER, FEEL BETTER, WEAR BETTER! 




cosco. 



Model 15-F 
Secretarial 
Posture Chair 

1*31.95 in Zone 2) 



SECRETARIAL 
CHAIR 



You'll rai*e her output, and her morale, with this smart, 
adjustable chair by Cosco! All Cosco chairs are "OlFice 
fashioned" — designed by scaling engineers and nia^- 
prodnced by skilled craftsmen, to look better, fed btil* 
ter and wear better than either < hair< roMing hvirp as 
much. Your Cosco dealer is ready to prove this, wilh 
a free ten-day trial. Call now! 

Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pagui of 
phone book or attach coupon to your letter h«ad 

r 1 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. HI 17, Coh/mbui, Intfran? 

□ Without obligation, I would like a COSCO Secretarial Chgrr 
on free 10-day trial 

□ I olio want free triol on Executive Chair Q Conference Chair 

□ General Chair [J Fufl information on COSCO Bwineu 

Furniture 



Mtrrlel 1* TA 
Executive 
Posture Chair 
$49.95 
(f 52.45 in Zone 1) 




Mode! 23-L 



Firm, .. 




Add re 



, Also available i n Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers. 

L J 



COSCO Business Furniture ofTon enm- 
parabJe values in chain, selteei, lofai. 
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END WORK PILE UP 

continued 

temporary assignments is longer and 
more sober. For instance: 

► An insurance company in Mil 
waukee rents eight to 10 girls every 
January to help send out ite annual 
report lo its million policyholders. 

► An automobile manufacturer in 
Michigan hires 151 girls for one 
week end a month to map its parts 
schedule (a joh which mice took 50 
full-timers more than two weeks a 
month); it estimates that it saves 
$75,000 a year by renting help. 

► Another manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles changes the names on its 
mu Ui mi I lion-name mailing list peri- 
odically; it hired anywhere from 
three to 1- r >1 girls in a single day to 
help wilh the task. 

► A Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany wanted to change its riling 
system. It rented 14 girls to work 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. daily to keep 
from interfering with office routine. 

► A French businessman needed an 
interpreter-secretary for an impor- 
tant conference in Minneapolis; an 
agency provided one in a matter of 
hours. 

► The National Hank of Houston 
had to prepare a huge stock issue in 
less than three* weeks; it hired 20 
girls to help with I he task. 

With temporary help employes, a 
businessman usually gets a virtual 
guarantee of quality. If a park 
timer rented from an agency can't 
do a joh, he'll lx- replaced the next 
day "which is a break for the busi- 
nessman who may pay $80 a week 
for nothing if he hires help himself." 
Moreover, the part-timers are fre- 
quently more productive than per- 
m, merit help for a variety of reasons. 

'Td rather have your men than 
my own/' a warehouse manager once 
told an agency, "because I don't have 
to spend two or three* hours every 
day searching ail the nooks and 
crannies that my own guys have 
found to sack out in," 

A more profound reason is that 
the temporary-help employes tend 
to be older, on the average, than 
full-time help. Why? Because many 
employers are willing to take on 
older help as long as they don't have 
to pay high premiums on insurance 
for them and (his cost is avoided 
by renting the help from the tem- 
porary-help agencies. 

As a result, the temporary help 
tends to have the reliability and 
stability of an older person; it works 
more conscientiously and can take 
one or two days off on its own time 
when it feels like it, 

4< Once our clients get used to the 
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WEATHER CLEAR, TRACK FAST clear visibility when m & v 

carbons make the copies; fast, accurate tracking when M & V ribbons print 
the type • Seventy five years of know-how plus a watchful eye every step of 
the way produce silk spun, m & m, tagger, and plenty copy matchless carbon 
. papers and their matching typewriter ribbons • Speak to your stationer. Order the 

M & V carbon and ribbon made to do your job. Call him today, or write to : I— 

H I T T A G & V O L G E R » INC, PARK RI06|, N. j . . TELEPHONIi MM ft* DO I 6.0001 
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Small Tools 
and Supplies 



$1,656,636.17 



(from the 1955 Union 
Paciftc Annual Report) 




ARE YOU A 




FAN 



Whether you are or not, we would like to point out 
that, to a large extent, Union Pacific is a do-it- 
yourself railroad. 

Thousands of men are employed in our shops to 
maintain our rolling stock, and other equipment, 
in A- 1 shape. 

So, even though the annual investment for tools 
and supplies is a considerable amount, the invest- 
ment would be much larger were it not for our do- 
it-yourself policy. 

Just what are we trying to point out? Primarily, that 
constant maintenance of equipment is assurance 
of dependable service to shippers and travelers. 

Furthermore, efficient and economical handling of 
maintenance — repairs and rebuilding — is sound 
practice from a management viewpoint. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

Omaha 2, Nebraska 



idea, most of them would rather 
have our older employes/' says 
N. W. Picker, president of Office 
Temporaries in New York City. 
"They don't begrudge you an hour's 
work for an hour's pay. They grew 
up in a grimmer era where if you 
didn't work you didn't eat" 

Thus far the temporary-help 
agencies haven't encountered un- 
ion opposition. In fact, the Russell 
Kelly agency frequently sends Its 
girls to work in union offices in De- 
troit. Once they were asked lo count 
ballots in a bitterly fought election 
for control of a Detroit local. The 
unspoken truce is partially the re- 
sult of mutual tolerance, The un- 
ions recognize the proper need for 
temporary workers, the temporary- 
help agencies recognize basic union 
claims — they won't cross picket 
lines and won't rent help for strike- 
breaking purposes. 

Hut more powerful than this is the 
recognition of reality the white 
collar workers are not yet strongly 
organized; there are many more jobs 
than workers in most white collar 
fields so no union labor is displaced 
by temporary help; and most union 
contracts stipulate that the employe 
must work for a certain length of 
time — say 30 to 90 days- for one 
businessman before he becomes eli- 
gible for union membership. 

Why do people take paiMime 
jobs? 

Principally for the money. The 
farmer and the laborer have business 
cycles, too — periods in which they 
can expect little or no income from 
regular sources. The crop may go 
bad or the factory may lie retooling. 
They turn then to part-time or tem- 
porary work. A housewife frequent- 
ly has another motive when she 
seeks part-time work; to avoid bore- 
dom. No longer is her day absorbed 
with housework— the labor-saving 
devices have given her a great deal 
of extra time. But frequently it 
hangs heavily on her hands; she 
feels bored and a little lonely just 
staring at four walls all day or mak- 
ing brief sorties to the grocery. 

By taking a part-time job, she 
circulates more freely in the stimu- 
lating world outside her home while 
bringing in an income that makes 
her feel more useful. Not infrequent- 
ly, she'll work for slightly less money 
than the prevailing wage if she gets 
her choice of working hours and 
doesn't have to travel great distances 
to and from work. 

"It doesn't pay to work four hours 
a day if you have to travel two hours 
( Continued on page 74 J 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL- NEW FILM-A-RECORD MODEL 11 MICROFILM CAMERA 

Never before have so many important operating advantages and big- 
machine features been embodied in a microfilm camera so compact. This 
superb camera photographs both sides of a document simultaneously — 
or only one side . . .provides for three reduction ratios with interchange- 
able lenses . . . uiTers positive control over different colored documents 
. . . films more documents per roll of film than any oilier camera. Truly a 
miracle of versatility and precision, Remington Rand Film a rccord Model 
I I offers the most advanced and desired microfilming conveniences. 

DIVISION OF S*£ll* tAND COtPOSATlON 



Room 1111, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 

Piejfre »ee that I receive a copy of the folder F443 describ- 
ing (he NEW Fitm-a-record Model 11 Microfilm Camera 
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he Chamber of Commerce of the United 



States is the organization through which the 



businessmen of America work together 




to solve national problems, to maintain an at- 
mosphere in which business can operate at a 

Hip 

profit n and to keep America strong, pros- 



perous and free. If business took no interest 

Aft 

in government, tSj^/T 
happen: Ideas different from yours as to how 



you know what would 



the economy should be controlled would be 



put into effect. 



Unnecessary restraints 



would be put on all business. 




Free 



enterprise— as we know it today— sooner or 



later would be gone. The National Chamber 



exists to prevent that from happening. By 



being a member, you can make your voice 




heard ^Yt and your views felt in important 



decisions and developments that affect you 



and your business. Write vvfor information. 




Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 




polishes off 
every job with 
effortless 




Burroughs 
Director 

ADDING MACHINE 



S3 



Speed. Accuracy. Ease of operation, These are precii/oreeng/neered 
Inro the handsomely styled Burroughs Director, featuring (1 ) keys and 
motor bor depressed together for shorten operation, and (2) scientifi- 
cally sloped full keyboard for easy "shaeow touch'* key depression. 
Complete with minus quantities and credit balances printed in red. 
Automatic ciphers, plus many other cost-cutting advantages! Moil* 
able in Sea Mist Green, Capri Coral, Alpine Blue and Amber Gray. 



Our loco! branch or dealer ij li^ed In the phone book. Burroughi Corporafion, Detroit 32, Mkhignn 
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to and from your job," points out 
Marjorie McNair of the New York 
State Employment Service. 

The reservoir of part-time labor 
should expand in the coming years 
as more and more persons not 
normally in the labor force — become 
aware of the glittering potentialities 
of part-time work. 

The boom in part-time jobs ap- 
pears to be durable. The heads of 
mosl temporary-help agencies agree 
that they'll prosper in times of reces- 
sion as well as prosperity. 

"The time we're in trouble is when 
business is only normal/' says 
Robert Hood, head of Office Services 
of New York City. 

But in a recession the nature of the 
part-time labor supply will change. 
As workers are cut back from full- 
time jobs, they'll seek part- time jobs 
to maintain their income. The part- 
time market will become glutted with 
workers and thus change into an 
employer's market, along with the 
full-time market. 

Much of the part-time market 
hinges on the cost of full-time labor; 
as labor's demands are raised and 
met, the part-time opportunities will 
expand. One executive of a tempo- 
ral y-help firm believes that the guar 
anteed annual wage will give his 
whole industry new impetus. "Any 
employer is going to be mighty sure 
he's keeping his full-time force at a 
minimum with CAW;* he points out 
"That means he'll be turning more 
and more to temporary and part- 
time help." 

Aaron Scheinfeld believes that the 
trend toward a shorter work week, 
particularly the 30-hour week, will 
leave much work undone by full- 
timers and that persons who are 
willing to work five or 10 or 15 hours 
a week will take up the slack. In 
some industries with a short work 
week, this is already the case; the 
employer finds it cheaper to hire 
part-time and temporary help than 
to pay time and a half to full-time 
help. 

Says Scheinfeld: "There'll always 
be people who want to work more 
than they play." 

Despite the almost-explosive ex- 
pansion of the part-time market in 
rceenl months, the increasing de- 
mands of labor should give con- 
tinued impetus to this new labor 
supply. 

"There's going to be so much 
business in this field," says the head 
of one temporary help agency, "Thai 
I'd open an office in every 1(1 blocks 
in Manhattan if I could." 

William Bahhy Furlong 
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AGRICULTURE 

continued from page 33 

the normal yields is a method of de- 
stinging the control bee. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of 
these controls has heen in some cases 
deliberately tethered by Congress. 
For example, no wheat acreage allot- 
ment can be proclaimed below 55 
million acres, regardless of the sup- 
ply-demand-surplus situation. Nor 
can a trot Ion marketing quota be set 
below 10 million bales. 

► The soil bank. The most recent 
attempt at a firmer rein on produc- 
tion was the soil hank legislation of 
1956. Theoretically this scheme of 
government rental of acreages and 
the banking of fertility comes a little 
closer to the target of paring produc- 
tion. It provides the retirement of 
the rented acres from crops or mar- 
ketable forage production of any 
kind. But here, too, there are some 
open enrls: 

The plan deals only with land 
acreage. There is little reason to 
doubt that capital and labor will be 
concentrated on unrented acres to 
step up production. 

Similarly, the soil bank, especially 
the acreage reserve part of it, is set 
up ostensibly as a temporary pro- 
gram. If, in a few years, the acres 
reserved in the soil bank are returned 
to production, what is to be done 
with this added production? 

Some spokesmen admit that the 
bank will be permanently "tempo- 
rary/' They l<*>k upon 1 lie soil bank 
as a useful device for redistributing 
income to provide added money for 
farmers. 

The soil bank will doubtless be a 
hot issue before the new Congress. 
Overhauling is demanded in some 
quarters. Here are a few of the con- 
flicting viewpoints. 

From one side comes pressure to 
lighten the legislation and make its 
control intentions more effective. 
For example, it is proposed to add 
feed grains and possibly some other 
crops to the hasic commodities now 
eligible for the acreage rental re- 
serve. There are also pressures to 
link the acreage reserve more closely 
to other control programs. Thus 
some would like to see eligibility for 
price supports conditioned upon par- 
ticipation in the soil bank. 

Somewhat paradoxically, others 
want eligibility of producers for the 
soil bank conditioned upon com 
pliance with other control programs. 
Some also advocate cross compli- 
ance, which means requiring each 
farmer to participate in every con- 
trol program applying to his com- 
modities in order to receive the 

L 



How to increase 
productivity of 
your labor force 



Tested plan provides 
positive guide for 
management action 

Every executive knows that there 
exists within his own organization 
a vast untapped source of increased 
profits — a source that holds more 
cost-cutting potential than automa- 
tion or systems engineering. It is 
the human will to work. 

Few will argue that today's work- 
er cannot be more productive. He is 
physically and mentally superior to 
his grandfather, and yet when the 
differences in their tools and equip- 
ment are allowed for — he produces 
less. The difference between what 
he can produce and what he does 
produce, more often than not, de- 
termines the competitive position of 
his company in the market. 

But it is WTong as well as useless 
to blame the worker. He is willing, 
(even anxious) that the potential 
be realized — but the responsibility 
belongs to management 

The mining of this vast reserve of 
profitable productivity is the busi- 
ness of the Sheldon-Claire Com* 
pany. Since 1917 this company has 
served industry on an international 
scale thru 47 field offices in the 
United States, Canada, England 
and France, By giving management 
the tools to work with, together 
with a positive guide for their use, 
Sheldon-Claire has obtained demon- 
strable results in thousands of busi- 
nesses. 

Does Sheldon * Claire fit YOUR 
picture ? 

Any business that employs people 
—service companies as well as man- 
ufacturing plants — can realize new 
profits by increasing wage-dollar 
productivity. Size is not a factor. 
Many Sheldon-Claire customers 
employ fewer than 20 people, more 
employ fewer than 100, yet many 
of the largest corporations in the 
country, such as Duron t and Gen- 
eral Electric, use Sheldon-Claire 
services. 



Does the plan really work ? 

The best answer to this question is 
provided in the fact that 73% of 
Sheldon-Claire's annual sales vol- 
ume is repeat business. A service 
may be bought originally on prom- 
ises, but it is reordered only when 
it fulfills those promises. 

How much does it cost? 

Less than the price of one cup of 
coffee per week per employee! The 
program ceases to cost and starts to 
earn when it increases the produc- 
tivity of the average worker by less 
than one tenth of one percent- 



New Manual 
outlines plan... 
is available 
to men of 
management 



This book will give you the com- 
plete story of the Sheldon-Claire 
plan, setting forth clearly — ex- 
actly what it is. how it works and 
what it will do for you. You will 
recognize immediately that it is the 
kind of sharp-edged tool that you 
have needed. Nothing is left to 
speculation — it's all here in black 
and white — all the information you 
need Id make :i decision. 

Just ask your secretary to attach 
this coupon to your letterhead and 
we will be pleased to send you this 
informative book - - naturally you 
incur no obligation by so doing. 




THE SHEIOONCIAIRE COMPANY 
540 N. Like Shore Drrv* 
Chicago 11, III. 
Attn; Mr C J Mnrfh.lt 
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AGRICULTURE 

continued 

benefits of participation in any one 
program. 

Others would like to see the soil 
bank terms relaxed so that more 
farmers could get more benefits with 
less sacrifices. For example, one pro- 
posal would permit farmers who 
have contracted for acreage rental to 
cancel and withdraw without pen- 
alty any time up to the day of har- 
vest. This would appear to make the 
soil bank a one-way gamble. 

* Surplus, disposal. A collection of 
snarls centers around the disposal of 
present and continuing surpluses. 

The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(P. L, 480 ' expires in 1957. It was 
passed with the understanding— and 
in some quarters reluctantly con- 
doned — that it was a temporary de- 
vice to meet an emergency. Now 
pressures are developing to extend it 
Under the law, about one third of the 
value of the government-held sur- 
pluses have to date been moved out 
of government hands at less than 60 
cents on the dollar of the govern- 
ment's costs for acquisition and ship- 
ment out. 

Forty per cent of our agricultural 
exports — which recently set all-time 
records — moved under this and 
other governmental ly underwritten 
programs. This looks like dumping 
to other nations. Proposed extension 
of P. L. 480 has recently stirred 
waves of criticism and ill-will in 
friendly countries. 

People trying to do a normal ex- 
port business are also asking how 
much longer this sort of thing can go 
on, and how much further it can go 
and still leave any semblance of 
business enterprise for the citizens. 

Apprehension on this score is not 
confined to the export market. Sur- 
plus disposal domestically is dis- 
rupting current markets and demand 
in spite of efforts to prevent it. 

Campaigns are being mapped for 
drives to install a domestic food 
stamp plan so that surpluses can be 
used to improve diets in the nation. 
Of tfourse, some of this thinking is 
based on only a temporary program, 
once again, to whittle down sur- 
pluses. Lost in this welter of good 
intentions is the fact that the exist 
ing surplus stocks are almost en- 
tirely inappropriate for food-stamp 
disposal to improve nutrition. 

Also back of this movement is the 
push to subsidize consumption for 
other social purposes. Some propo- 
nents have said that the primary aim 
and benefit of such schemes would 
be the freeing of family purchasing 
power to buy other things. 



It seems certain that, if such a | 
gram were to be launched in a period 
of high level economic activity and 
full employment such as the present, 
it not only would also become per- 
manently "temporary," but pres- 
sures would mount to expand pro* 
gressively the number of people 
eligible. 

Once again comes the question: 
how far can this sort of thing go and 
still leave an area of business enter- 
prise for citizens outside of the 
socialized state? The ultimate could 
only be the making of food for a 
great bulk of people a publicly sub- 
sidized utility. 

► Parity revision. Congress, it is 
presumed, will consider revision of 
parity definitions and formulas. The 
last Congress di reded the USD A In 
study the whole parity parapherna- 
lia with the view of revising and im- 
proving it. Only time will show 
whether Congress will come to grips 
with the need for a more realistic 
formula in terms of today's economic 



The stale should only undertake 
business or public improvement 
enterprises where they are great- 
er than the people can undertake 
themselves. 

— Herbert Hoover 



and technological conditions. Even 
more significantly, will it recognize 
that to set up parity as a fair dis- 
tribution for any one group is to set, 
by implication the standards and 
shares for all other groups? 

► Preserving the family farm. This 
issue will be kept hot both by those 
who have a sincere apprehension 
over the speed with which certain 
trends are modifying agriculture and 
those who ♦see in its semantics a use- 
ful device for reaching ulterior ends, 

No one is against the family farm. 
But the growing size of farms and 
the statistical decline in the number 
of farms are convenient racks on 
which to hang a host of ideologies. 

The relation of size of farm to the 
problem of preserving the family 
farm is not too clear. It is more or 
less normal for business mortality to 
be heaviest among those too small 
and with inadequate capital and re- 
sources. This is true of the farm as 
it is of other businesses. Inciden- 
tally, few people realize that close to 
SO per cent of all nonfarm business 
enterprises in this country are also 
family businesses relying mainly on 
the family for their labor force. 

Agitation on this issue looks to 
proposals for legislative action and 



listrative regulations to do the 
preserving. The precise forms such 
proposals may take remains to be 
seen, but certain patterns have de- 
veloped. 

There will be pressure for such 
things as: Differentials an the bene- 
fits of price support programs; more 
minimum limits on acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas; maxi- 
mum limits on rights to produce un- 
der some commodity programs; dif- 
ferential payments on some pro- 
grams, such as the agricultural con- 
servation program and the soil bank. 
They ail add up to penalizing some 
in order to reward others under pro- 
grams that are ostensibly in the gen- 
eral welfare of all. 

Patterns of adjustment 

Against this background let's con- 
sider a new approach to the farm 
problem. 

► Markets. On the demand side 
much work is yet to be done in < x 
panding markets, in spite of progress 
already achieved. Farmers have and 
will have further help in this task, 
but no small measure of the responsi- 
bility falls upon the farmer himself, 
as most of his leaders recognize. 

If export markets are to be won 
and held, fundamental re thinking 
of trade problems and the conditions 
that foster healthy trade is in order. 

The domestic market can be ex- 
panded by a changed and renewed 
emphasis on nutritional education. 
There is, however, no certainty that 
this will automatically guarantee a 
higher total dollar demand for food 
at the farm level. 

Increased interest, officially and 
otherwise, in new uses for farm prod- 
ucts and new crops and products 
suggest possibilities in this area. A 
word of caution is appropriate here. 
The probabilities are not great that 
such developments will on the whole 
have bullish effects on the farm price 
level generally, especially while pres- 
ent notions of what constitute satis- 
factory prices prevail. 

> Withdrawal of resources. It 

seems clear now that for some little 
time to come the adjustments needed 
to bring agriculture into balance 
with real markets include some with- 
drawal of resources. This includes 
the voluntary retirement of land 
that is economically submarginal un- 
less artificially supported by govern- 
ment. It includes the liquidation of 
capital not profitably utilized unless 
underwritten. It includes the volun- 
tary withdrawal of people from farm- 
ing to other occupations offering a 
better plane of living. 

All three of these adjustments are 
currently going on. The important 
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thing is for policy and programs to 
foster and facilitate them rather than 
attempt to obstruct them. 

► Tightening up of farm manage' 
merit. Here the adjustment is essen- 
tially the business proposition of 
adapting and adopting new tech- 
nique 3 *? and methods thai will permit 
the producer partially to meet the 
cost- price squeeze by reducing real 
costs of production. The adjust- 
ment, too, is substantially underway, 
but measures to facilitate it could 
save the farmer some miserable 
months. 

► Toward realistic prices. Hero 
the problem is gradually to adjust 
farm policy and programs toward 
realistic prices that will perform 
their function of guiding and regu- 
lating production and consumption 
in freer markets. 

The alternative to such adjust- 
ments is more and more government 
intervention in the farm business, 
more planning, arbitrary and clumsy 
regulation, more programs that im- 
pede and frustrate adjustments in 
the direction of a dynamic, healthy 
and growing farm industry. 

Within agriculture and among 
farmers there is, on the whole, the 
desire and the capacity to face up to 
these adjustments and to make them. 

American agriculture is fast grow- 
ing up and farmers are beginning to 
he weary of being treated as a gigan- 
tic permanent invalid. As a busi- 
ness, farming has some character- 
isties and differences in organization 
that will probably exist as long as 
farming is farming. 

Meanwhile as a people we should 
he grateful that whatever other prob- 
lems we have in agriculture the es- 
sential problem is abundance. The 
farmer cannot be blamed for feeling 
that the rest of society owes him 
some consideration and appreciation 
for this blessing. Nor should any 
city slicker get the idea that agri- 
culture is pioneering the road to 
socialism. If the road for agriculture 
turns toward socialism, it will be be- 
cause other examples have enticed 
the farmer in that direc tion and out- 
side forces are pushing him along 
that line. 

Farmers can fmd example and 
precedent aplenty in other sections 
of the economy leading in that di- 
rection. 

The last thing farmers and their 
elected leaders want is a competitive 
scramble to see who can gel the most 
at the public trough. 

But by the same token, neither do 
they want to be the final fatal casu- 
alty in the rear guard defense of our 
democratic enterprise society. 

— Walter Garver 
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• Locate Your New Plant 
Cut Distribution Costs 
• Boost Profits 

THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 
joins with the State in welcoming new industries to south- 
eastern profit opportunities. The 5.991 miles of railroad 
trai-k in Georgia will form n vital connecting link between 
your plant and every segment of this thriving, growing 
market of 22 million people and 17,000 industries. 

Favorable climate around the calendar ... the economy 
and availability of water, gas, and electrical power . , . rich 
resources in conscientious, trainable manpower , . . co- 
operative state and local governments arc advantages that 
make Georgia ideal for ambitious new plants 

There are 14 planned industrial districts in Georgia 
where your plant will have plenty of room for growth. You'll 
save on construction, utilities, and maintenance costs, and be 
assured of fast, convenient transportation facilities. 
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of Central of Georgia Railway and the Georgia Department 
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Managers need 
smart teachers 





The tour kinds 
of knowledge and 
five habits that 
make for executive 
success come more 
quickly under a 
balanced program 



IF THE TIME and money now being spent on management development 
by many companies is to pay off, more thought must be devoted to the 
kinds of training now being done, and the ways in which men are being 
trained. 

Some companies profess the way really to develop a manager is by train- 
ing him in the arts and the classics. Others say if you just train him in speed 
reading, conference leadership and a few other techniques, he'll be a man- 
ager. Others say, "You've got to train him in organization and manage- 
ment" Still others claim the only thing he really needs to know is human 
relations. All 47 ways now being used cannot be right! 

To determine how useful any one of these kinds of training is, it is neces- 
sary to understand, first why executives need training and second, what 
this training is expected to give them. 

From this study we will learn : 

► Three premises on which executive development should logically be based. 

► Four fields of knowledge that would-be executives must recognize and 
then comprehend. 

► Five habits that the would-be executive must develop. 

Once we have thus separated the executive function into its component 
parts, we will be better fitted to decide what, emphasis to put on each of the 
three phases of executive training: 

► The third person phase. 

► The second person phase. 

► The first person phase. 

The three premises that show us the direction executive development 
should logically take are these: 

1- The individual who would become an executive is usually a specialist 
who must acquire knowledge that he didn't need earlier, and learn to refrain 
from using skills in which he has been expert. 

2. The knowledge that a would-be executive has to acquire can be defined 
and, hence, learned. 

3. Would-be executives must acquire, in addition to new knowledge, certain 
habits. These they may acquire by doing, or by aping — not by being taught. 
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rapidly growing, body of knowledge as to how best to organize, plan, direct 
and control the efforts of human beings to a common end. This knowledge 
is basically of four kinds; 

The substance of management: The individual who is making the bridge 
from being a specialist to becoming a gencralist must learn the logic and, 
as well, the sociology of organization. He must learn of delegation, of 
motivation and of leadership. He must master the processes and the philos- 
ophy of policy making, of planning and the companion process, control. 
But, if he learns all this, he has just begun. 

Familiarity with other specialties: The specialist growing up needs to 
learn much about those other specialties that are equally essential to mak- 
ing an enterprise- run. The research chemist who is being promoted into 
executive rank need not become a specialist in selling. He does need to 
learn enough about the peculiar characteristics of the sales function to be 
able to understand the salesman. This much he mu>t know if he is in 
perform the executive's unique task of catalyzing the specialized contri- 
bution of the s;desman jvith the individuals who make up the enterprise, 
Knowledge of the world he lives in: The specialist who wants to climb 
the managerial ladder must come to know the business world he lives in. 
His understanding must extend beyond the plant walls. This means that 
he has to understand the labor unions with which he mast deal, the govern- 
ment that regulates, taxes, or controls the enterprise in many ways, the 
communities where the company's plants are located, and the economy in 
which the ups and downs of wages, prices and interest rates determine the 
success of his enterprise. 

The would-be executive cannot get ahead by having an expert knowledge 
of books of account, of mechanical processes or of successful sales gimmicks. 
He must understand the customers, the workers, the bankers, the civic 
leaders, and the institutions, and the economic, political, and social forces 
with which the enterprise must deal. He must understand them so well that 
he is capable of walking up to the life insurance president from whom he 
would borrow $1 million, or the national president of the union, with the 
ease and self-assurance with which he would greet an old college classmate. 
This is the stuff of which an executive's job is made. 

Mastery of executive processes; Those few individuals who achieve major 
executive posts in large enterprises need to acquire still another set of 
special and complex skills. Executives a I all echelons make decisions but 
the responsibility at the uppermost levels is so much greater, the stakes 
so much larger, that the very process by which decisions are made is dif- 
ferent in kind. The foreman who can deal with each of his workers on a 
face-to-face basis has problems of communication. But the executive who 
must communicate his opinions, ideas, and policies to thousands of in- 
dividuals scattered from one ocean to the other has infinitely larger and 
more difficult communication problems. 

Leadership is one thing for the manager of a small, well knit, compact 
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Training managers continued 



group; it is vastly different for a president who must direct, stimulate, and 
speak for the thousands who make up an industrial empire. The differing 
character of these tasks makes up what I call the "executive process." 

The would-be executive, after learning what there is to know of these 
four areas, must develop five habits: 

1. Trusting people: He must be able not only to welcome the ideas of 
others, hut to plant his own ideas in the minds of others and to compliment 
them on their ingenuity. His receptivity must go to the point of exercising 
great powers of self-restraint He doubtless was an expert in his own field yet 
he must have sufficient restraint to enable him to be content with exercising 
broad controls over results and to refrain from telling the sales manager how 
to sell, the comptroller how to keep his accounts, or the personnel man how 
to do his job no matter how expert he may have been in any one of these 
fields. In short, he must build the habit of trusting people. 

2. Relying on tacts: He must realize that no matter bow experienced, he 
cannot afford to base decisions on experience. Experience is a much over- 
rated asset. There are two reasons why: 

First, Coleridge has said that experience* is like the stern lights on a ship; 
it illuminates only the past. Experience must be up-dated if it is to be 
I'ontinuingly worthwhile. 

Second, the assertion of experience, like the pulling of rank, is a first-rate 
way of discouraging the young and capable assistant. Facts provide an ob- 
jective basis for rejecting the assistant's proposals while contributing to his 
understanding; the mere assertion of experience contributes little to develop- 
ing an individual for whose development the executive is responsible. Hence 
an essential habit L> that of relying on and regularly looking at the facts. 

3. Being curious: Successful executives are constantly seeking to learn 
about every facet of the enterprise for which they are responsible. They are 
not eon tent to sit on high and to bless someone's recommendations. They 
have to poke their noses into one corner of the business alter the other. They 
do so with the uncanny facility of, while having their noses in, keeping their 
hands off. 

In short, the successful executive is marked by an insatiable curiosity, 
ft is this curiosity that enables him to keep his decision-making batting 
average up. 

4. Sensing the other guy: The successful executive intuitively senses the 
reactions of those whom he must persuade. These will include at one time 
the bankers, at another time the customers, at another time the union nego- 
tiators, and at still another time the employes. 

The successful executive develops the ability not only to understand those 
with whom ho will deal, hut to lalk their language with an appreciation of 
what it means to them, and what reactions it will engender. This is a fine art 
and an essential one. 

In passing, let me suggest that specialists break their picks most often by 
failing to sense the problems of, to understand the reasoning of, and to speak 
t ho lingo of their bosses. 

The problem is, after all, relatively simple. The specialist must talk to 
the boss in terms of the frame of reference in which the boss will evaluate 
the specialist's recommendation. 

The specialist who thinks only in terms of his own frame of reference is 
a tiresome assistant who helps little and will not likely go far. 

5. Respecting time: Most of us have limited control over our own time, 
Headlines are set for us. Staff meetings are scheduled without our consent. 
Appointments are fixed at which we are expected. Our time is, in con- 
siderable part, planned (or misplanned ) by others, usually our superiors. 

The executive, in contrast, is substantially the master of his own time, 
That mastery, however, is not freedom, because be is fwsieged with demands 
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upon that time. His success depends upon Kis ability to utilize lhf.it time 
effectively. 

If he fails to learn how to manage his time, he will be difficult for his staff 
to reach, he will antagonize certain key customers, he will continually wear 
that look of executive harassment, and he will eventually wear out with 
ulcers or a coronary. 

If, on the other hand, he learns to manage his time, even as the mijer 
learns to pace himself, he will accomplish much, be readily available to his 
staff and to those from without who would ask him, and at all times exhibit 
the placidity that marks the man truly in command of his own resources. 

Managing one s time is a habit that, if one is to succeed as an executive, 
must be acquired. 

Each of these nine components are definable, distinguishable and essen- 
tial weapons in the arsenal of the would-be executive. Our task is to consider 
how we can help the young man with promise to acquire the knowledge and 
build the habits that he needs. 

The third person phase: Formal training programs 

These alone won't do the job. They can supply some of the knowledge 
the individual needs, but they can do little to develop the attitudes and 
habits that are even more essential. The in-company training programs are 
particularly useful in giving the growing executive needed knowledge of 
each department and other phases of the business. 

Outside programs have a particular role to play at a particular time. 
They serve to introduce the specialist to the body of knowledge that makes 
up the science of administration. The individual should be exposed to this 
outside course at that critical time when he is being promoted into his first 
managerial f as distinguished from super visory ' job. This is a strategic time 
for him to be forced to go off from the business and to look at his job from a 
different perspective — lest he undertake the new job in the same fashion he 
has done the old. 

Second person phase: Management's rote 

Top management's first responsibility is to create within the company the 
climate in which executives will grow. Such a climate can make the growth 
of executives vigorous, can unleash the talents and teamwork of each in 
dividual, and can encourage positive and resourceful behavior. To create 
this needed climate is to ensure that every boss throughout the company be- 
lieves — and practices — that: 

1. A general understanding of company objective and policies is a good 
thing. This means stating objectives and policies clearly and then seeing to 
it that each boss recognizes his responsibility for letting each man know 
what the goals are and what the rules of the game are, 

2. It is up to each boas to maximize the opportunities for his men. This 
means delegation of responsibility, a lot of it; it means exposing young men 
to the business 1 problems; letting them sit in when seniors wrestle with the 
problems, assigning them special projects that contribute to the meeting of 
such problems, inviting their ideas. 

3. It is just as important to build courage in a young man as technical pro- 
ficiency. This means eliminating the fear of criticism; it means urging and 
helping young men to make decisions without fear of making mistakes; mis 
takes are experience. It doesn't mean avoiding criticism; criticizing can 
build a man's confidence, pride, ambition and loyalty; but it does mean 
constructive, considered criticism, never made in front of others. 

4. A program of well conceived incentives pays for itself. This means 
basically that the company will pay well; it means a sound promotion pol- 
icy; it means the provision of incentive pay to stimulate that still additional 
ounce of effort; and finally it means recognition; recognition ftefore ones 
fellows may be a greater incentive than anything with a dollar mark 
attached. Even with such a climate, a substantial part of the development 
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Training managers co 

of future executives in every company is done, well or badly, by the bosses. 
Each man's relationship with his boss is, whether we like it or not, a major 
influenee on his development, if the boss gives orders, personally sees that 
each activity is moving along, insists on being informed as to daily or even 
unimportant happenings, and takes credit for much of what is accomplished, 
his people won't develop. 

On the other hand, he can play the role of a senior counselor by: 

1- Stimulating his men to plan what needs to be done. 

2. Spending much time asking questions for which he is pretty sure of the 
answers. 

3. Refusing to make decisions for them, but always being available to talk 
problems over with them. 
4- Studying his men and working out special projects for them to try their 
wings on. 

If he does all this he will produce good executives. 

In every company there are bosses w r ho never heard of any one of the 
four areas of knowledge and five habits I have enumerated, but who practice 
each. They are great developers of executives. 

First person phase: The individual's role 

No matter how much is done through formal training programs or by his 
boss, an executive must develop himself. Indeed most companies don't pay 
much attention for long to those 1 who are making no effort to expand their 
own capacities. What does the young man do who does display this effort? 

He demonstrates through day-by-day performance that he wants to get 
ahead. He does this by the time-honored method of working a little harder 
and a little longer than is expected. He shows that he is willing to pay the 
price of success not only by working hard at doing the job, but by thinking 
how he can do it a little better. He learns and develops himself by doing. 

He displays a keen desire to learn. He is interested in the job and this 
interest continually prods him to ask, Why? Despite graduation from a 
school of business administration, he doesn't profess to know all the answers; 
he exhibits the humility and trained inquisitiveness of an educated man. 
These traits take him to night school or to professional association meetings 
two or three nights a week. He learns and develops himself by seeking a 
fuller understanding on and off the job. 

He observes and learns by watching his more experienced bosses and 
doing as he sees them do. 

To sum it up — potential executives can be aided to acquire some knowl- 
edge they need through formal training, inside and outside the company; 
through third person training. They will be helped to acquire other knowl- 
edge* especially that which has to do with other departments of the company 
and the factors that influence its prices, costs and profits, by their bosses. 
These bosses, too, may exemplify the habits that the individual needs to 
acquire to succeed. These contributions of the bosses constitute the second 
person phase* of management development. 

But neither formal training nor the bosses can separately or jointly de- 
velop executives. Much of the knowledge and each of the habits that make 
for success as an executive, the individual will acquire by himself. This, the 
first person phase of management development, deserves more emphasis than 
it has received in many companies* development programs.- -John Corson, 

Director, McKinsey & Company, Inc. 



REPRI NTS of "Managers Need Three Smart Teachers" may be obtained 
{or 15 cents a copy or $1125 per 100 postpaid, from Nation's Business, 1615 
H Street N.W., Washington 6\ D C. Please enclose remittance with order. 
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SPENDING 

continued from page 29 



;her social level- better living, 
oseph Haverstick, NAHB presi- 
dent, says, "The builder has to know 
what the customer wants in location 
and design and put on a fair price 
tag. We builders can't blame all our 
troubles on the tight-money situa- 
tion/' 

Economic psychologists, noting 
that consumers who are willing to 
make credit purchases payable over 
two or three years are more cautious 
about 20 to 30 year mortgages, sug- 
gest that consumers are less confi- 
dent about long run trends than 
about the next several months. 
4. Willingness to take on more 
debt: A Treasury spokesman says: 
"The people want to buy more goods 
and they will borrow money if it is 
available." 

A study of consumer debt by the 
University of Chicago's Family 
Study Center was concluded by this 
view, "The ethic of striving and 
straining, of scrimping and saving, 
is no longer necessary to the contin- 
uous advancement of real income." 
Or, as Rep. Wright Pat man chose to 
put it, "Consumer credit is the poor 
man's savings," 

The attitude toward debt was re- 
flected in the election returns. Some 
95 per cent of the bond issues put be- 
fore voters in November were ap- 
proved. The total amount of the new 
indebtedness for local governments 
is $2.3 billion. It is shown further 
by a recent Survey Research Cen- 
ter study into what developments 
the consumer thought might react 
against business. Only one per cent 
listed 4 'too much debt/' This was one 
percent less than last fall. 

The attitude toward debt has 
changed sine* 1 World War II. In 
1939, consumer debt outstanding 
was a little more than $7 billion. To- 
day it is $40 billion and moving up. 

5. Acceptance of obsolescence. A 
generation ago, living and dining 
room furniture was expected to last 
the life of the family heads. Now, 
according to one study, it is consid- 
ered obsolete in seven to 10 years. 
For manv lines iho life snan is even 
shorten This, psychologists say, 
will mean a lively replacement 
market for all kinds of equipment 
It will mean, for example, that many 
people who bought automobiles in 
1953 and 1954 will be back in the 
market this year. Late months may 
even find 1955 buyers returning. 

6. Need for variety. The desire to 
escape from the increasing routine 
brought about hy today's high-pres- 
sure activity, automatic machinery, 
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mass production and specialized 
jobs teams up with increased leisure 
to pull people behind the wheels of 
new cars, away on vacations and 
into clothing stores. It will account 
for an increase in home workshops, 
sales of photographic: equipment, 
artists' supplies and do-it-yourself 
merchandise. 

It will spread out into landscap- 
ing, home improvement, remodeling 
of old houses. One manifestation, 
on the West Coast, is an enthusiasm 
for old-fashioned gingerbread on 
new, high-priced houses. 

1, Fear of world conditions. A 

flurry of this turned auto sales from 
a buyer's to a seller's market in a 
few days last November. The way 
emotional reaction to fears of short- 
ages triggers buying was shown by 
the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research. 
During the Korean War investiga- 
tors found that consumers who 
expected our relations with the com- 
munists to deteriorate bought 25 per 
cent more goods than those who did 
not. 

In the fall of 1950, when the 
United States suffered setbacks in 
Korea and the Chinese communists 
came into the war, consumers 
Hooded the market. 

To these emotional factors, the 
economists add other reasons for 
consumers' expected willingness to 
buy. One is the return of women to 
the working force at a rate even 
higher than that of World War II. 



This adds to the buying power of 
family unite. Another is the ac- 
ceptance of high prices. Recent 
studies show that such prices do not 
cause enough resentment to bring 
on serious customer resistance. 

There are some minus factors on 
the horizon. There are no pent up 
demands of the consumers as after 
World War 11 and Korea. They 
have their houses and furnishings 
and ears and could curl) their buy- 
ing without seriously disturbing 
their mode of living. Many of the 
families which formed jus! before 
World War II have sons and daugh- 
ters ready to go to college and put 
a strain on the budget. Today's 
consumer is far more sophisticated 
than lit 1 wus eight years ago and is 
less responsive to high-pi tched ad- 
vertising, and must be more casually 
interested and sold by the salesman. 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey adds a further note of 
caution, We must create more in- 
centive for more saving, to have more 
capital available for expansion. 
Without savings and investment you 
cannot get high productivity. With- 
out high productivity you cannot 
have high wages. Without high 
wages you cannot have the standard 
of living we all want." — Tris Coffin 

REPRINTS of "Consumer 
Spending: New High Ahead" niay 
be obtained /or 10 cents a copy or 
$7.50 a 100 from Nation's Busi- 
ness, Washirigton 6, D. C. Please 
send remittance with order. 



WORK TIME CUTS u-ntinued from page 43 



a month would, in effect, reduce the 
average workweek less than two 
hours. 

Longer vacations 

Argument for: Increasing paid vaca- 
tions to, say, four weeks for all 
workers and six weeks for those with 
long service would be a boon to 
foreign travel. Taking two vacations, 
one in summer and one in winter, 
might provide a real uplift to family 
life. A winter vacation at Christmas 
time could include school-age chil- 
dren and, Mr. Henle feels, should not 
disrupt business operations too much. 
There could be plant shutdowns 
between Christmas and New Years. 

Mr. Henle finds no disadvantages, 
and sees longer vacations as offering 
"very concrete advantages to Ameri- 
can living." 

An extended leave of absence with 
pay is suggested as a variation of 
longer vacations, similar to the 



system of sabbatical leave (one year 
in seven i which some college profes- 
sors enjoy, A year's leave at age 50 
or 55, Mr. Henle points out, would 
allow the worker to do some of the 
things he wants to do when he re- 
tires, at a time when he is physically 
capable of doing them and when he 
most s tr ong 1 y f ee 1 s the need . Sp read 
over a worker's entire working life, 
a year's leave would average less 
than one hour a week. 

Mr. Henle visualizes, also, a com- 
bination of longer vacations and a 
six-month or year's leave. The work- 
er could save some of the six weeks 
vacation he may be entitled to and 
credit it toward the longer leave. 
Argument against: Longer vaca- 
tions present no new problems with 
which industry is not already ac- 
quainted Talk of more foreign 
{ravel by workers induced by long 
vacations is unrealistic, particularly 
since any substantial move toward 
increased leisure would slow down 
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the rate of increase in real income. 
What prevents most people from 
vacationing in Europe or Hawaii is 
not lack of time, but expense. 

Mr. Henle sums up with two pre- 
dictions: 

1. Liitxir probably will not choose 
one of the methods of gaining greater 
leisure to the exclusion of the others. 
Advances can be made along each of 
the lines at roughly the same time, 

2. Labor will not move as a unit in 
the same direction. Groups of work- 
ers in different occupations* in- 
dustries or areas will assign diuVrenl 
priorities to different types of leisure 
I imc. 

It may be seriously questioned 
whether workers really want more 
leisure time, when they might earn 
more pay instead, and whether the? 
real objective of labor leaders is to 
boost pay through more overtime 
hours at premium pay, rather than 
cut actual working hours. 

Labor admits that it is no longer 
necessary to shorten working hours 
further as a social move. The eight- 
hour day, 40-hour week presents no 
threat to health and safety. 

Some workers — even some union 
officials — are more interested in 
higher pay than shorter working 
hours. Among them are some who 
want the basic workweek reduced 
just to increase the number of hours 
at overtime pay. 

Shorter hours in a union contract 
don't always mean that the number 
of hours will be reduced. Lithogra- 
phers, for instance, have a standard 
week of 35 hours in their labor 
agreements; they arc still working 
about 40 hours, getting premium pay 
for the last five. 

"Here the reduced workweek has 
apparently had less effect upon 
hours than upon income," according 
to George Brooks, research director 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, who participated in an 
AFL-CIO conference on shorter 
hours of work. 

"Aside from the workers' desire 
for their paid holidays and paid 
vacations, there is no evidence in 
recent experience that workers want 
shorter daily or weekly hours/ 1 Mr. 
Brooks asserts. "The evidence is all 
on the other side/' 

Loss of the chance to work over- 
time is the most common reason for 
workers' complaints, he says, adding, 
"Workers are eager to increase their 
income, not to work fewer hours/* 

Richard (iosser, UAW vice pres- 
ident, feels that the auto workers 
should concentrate on getting the 
workers more pay rather than more 
fringe benefits. end 
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PROMOTION 

continued from page 39 

Third, it is expensive in dollar- 
and-cents terms. To cushion the 
impact of the force-out, you must 
have a premium type of retirement 
plan — such as the armed forces 
have— in which retirement pay is at 
least a reasonable approximation of 
active duty pay. 

No large business organization 
has ever gone as far as the armed 
forces in adopting a force-out system. 
But a number of corporations have 
recently been moving in this general 
direction with their retirement pro- 
grams. They make it possible for a 
stalled executive to retire at a com- 
paratively early age and with no 
great loss of income. Or they fix an 
arbitrary age limit at which all ex- 
ecutives, stalled or otherwise, must 
retire. The latter differs from the 
military set-up only in that it is the 
executive's calendar age, rather than 
his length of service with the com- 
pany or the period of time since his 
last promotion, which determines 
when his number is up. 

Since the disadvantages of a 
blanket retirement policy are the 
same in business as in the military, 
some thoughtful managers have con- 
cluded that it is a fundamental 
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fallacy to attack the crust with any 
automatic, impersonal system. 

The best solution, they believe, is 
to treat each unpromotable execu- 
tive as an individual problem, with 
separate diagnosis and treatment. 

This need not be as difficult a 
management, operation as it may 
sound. Most progressive companies 
already have some kind of executive 
development program which calls 
for systematic appraisal of individ- 
ual managers and their growth 
needs. It may be done through "ap- 
praisal panels," fsuch as those de- 
scribed in "You Can Help Managers 
Grow," Nation's Business. Novem- 
ber. 1956) or by any one of several 
other methods. In nearly every com- 
pany this program is now heavily 
slanted toward picking out youthful 
comers and guiding them in develop- 
mental paths that will improve their 
promotability. It would be simple, 
however, to adapt this existing ma- 
chinery to perform the additional 
function of appraising your unpro- 
motables and recommending how 
each should be handled. 

The first step is diagnosis: find- 
ing out why Executive X has gone 
unpromoted. Is he simply a victim 
of circumstances, a man who has run 
into the converging sides of the tri- 
angle long before he reached the 
highest level of management respon- 
sibility he is potentially capable of 
fulfilling? Or has he humped into a 
ceiling fixed by his own limitations? 

If careful appraisal indicates that 
he really is a four-quart man in a 
two-quart job, the next step is to 
make a realistic analysis of his fu- 
ture chances of going any higher in 
your firm. Will planned expansion 
open up more opportunities in a few 
years? Is top management freshly 
staffed with comparatively young 
men or are some retirements to be 
expected soon? How many equally 
good men are ahead of him when va- 
cancies do occur upstairs? 

You may decide that Mr. X ac- 
tually has pretty good prospects — 
better than he can see from where 
he sits now — for a future break. In 
that case, you probably can hold 
onto him f and keep him pulling his 
full weight on the team, by two sim- 
ple devices: 

L Call him into a counseling ses- 
sion and lay the facts before him. 
Let him know that the company rec- 
ognizes and values his ability, that 
it feels that he is qualified for a big- 
ger job from which he is now blocked 
through no fault of his own. Give 
him an honest picture of his future 
chances — without, of course, making 
any flat promises. Tell him that if 
he's willing to wait it out, and will 
continue putting forth his best effort 
in his present job, you will do all you 



can to see that bis loyalty to the 
company is rewarded. 
2. Lighten the burden of his waiting 
by passing out, from time to time, a 
few interim plums. An in-grade sal- 
ary boost, a few extra status symbols 
such as moving him into a larger of- 
fice or giving him a reserved parking 
space, will help to convince him that 
the counseling session was not just 
an idle pep talk. This in turn will 
work wonders for his morale and 
keep his incentives strong. 

If you decide, on the other hand, 
that Mr. X is likely to remain 
blocked in your company for a good 
ninny years, the fair thing, and in 
the long run. the wise thing, is to 
tell him the truth. Offer to help him 
hunt a job in another company or 
even another industry where expan- 
sion prospects or executive vacancies 
offer him a better chance to move 
up. Some well- managed firms al- 
ready are operating aggressive out- 
placement services for blocked ex- 
ccutivesat all levels. By deliberately 
steering able Mr. X to greener pas- 
tures elsewhere, you can simultan- 
eously win his (and another firm's) 
good will, and chop a hole in your 
own firms crust, enabling a whole 
succession of young comers stalled 
beneath Mr. X to move up one peg. 

Suppose, however, that the ap- 
praisers ton elude that Mr. X, while 
competent enough in his present job, 
has either reached or is nearing the 
upper iimil of his inherent capacity 
for executive growth. He is a two- 
quart man in a two-quart job. and 
further promotion would lie a mis- 
take, no matter how many vacancies 
open up above him. 

In preparing a plan for Mr. X, 
there are two objectives to keep in 
mind: 

► You want to continue utilizing his 
proven technical skills, if possible. 

► At the same time, you want to 
open up the particular promotion 
ladder which he is blocking. 

Gne way to achieve both objec- 
tives is to give Mr, X a lateral pro- 
motion. Move him out of the direct 
line of executive command and into 
a new job where he can function as 
a technical specialist or a consultant 

This clears the way for a younger 
and more promising executive to 
move up into Mr. X"s management 
slot. It places Mr. X in a position 
where, if he must sulk or go into a 
tailspin, he will not demoralize a 
department under his control. 

Hut Mr. X need not sulk in his 
new job. With skillful counseling 
and a little elemental understanding 
of human motivations, you can han- 
dle the transfer in such a way that 
he will accept it gracefully, or even 
enthusiastically. 
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First, he must be reassured that 
his shift is not a prelude to dismissal 
nor is it a disgrace. He may not be 
going any higher in the company, 
hut neither is he on the way out. The 
company respects his ability, appre- 
ciates his past loyalty, and believes 
that he has a real future contribu- 
tion to make. He will be surrender- 
ing the direct authority over em- 
ployes and operations which he has 
been accustomed to exercise; but he 
can, if he tackles the new job in the 
right spirit, acquire a different kind 
of authority as a real expert in his 
field — and under less pressure. 

The basic assurance which you 
must convey to Mr. X about his 
new job is "You can count on this/' 
Firm knowledge that he can look 
forward to a useful and secure ca- 
reer with the company can be for 
Mr. X a sourer of relief far exceed- 
ing any disappointment over the 
final dispatch of any lingering pro- 
motional hopes. Ending his suspense 
and unspoken anxieties about his fu- 
ture may indeed be the biggest favor 
you can do for him. An army colonel 
sweating out the jump to brigadier 
general put it this way: "It's the un- 
certainty that gets you. If you knew 
positively you were never going to 
get that star, you could relax and 
spend your last years in the service 
doing a hang-up job as colonel. " 

Second, you can take steps to 
make sure that Mr. X suffers no loss 
of face because of his transfer. A 
fancy title, an announcement placed 
in the local newspapers about his 
important new position, a few of 
those coveted status symbols will 
help to convince his family and 
friends, as well as Mr. X, that he is 
being rewarded, not dumped. 

Astute managers will ask at this 
point: How can we justify the ex- 
pense of creating a new job for Mr. 
X? Aren't you suggesting that we 
overload our executive payroll with 
a lot of technical specialists whom 
we probably could get along with- 
out? Wouldn't it be better just to 
force Mr. X into early retirement? 

One way to answer these* questions 
is to do a little simple arithmetic. 
Figure how much it would cost your 
company to put Mr. X on pension. 
Deduct this from the salary you 
would pay him if you kept him in 
harness as a consultant or trouble- 
shooter. You may be amazed at how 
little it actually will cost you to con- 
tinue utili/Jng his talents. 

Louis Caxskls 
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NECESSARILY SO: 



r ^ 

Mix with 

your employes" 



^ Treat your workers 
as individuals" 



Widely accepted principles 
have their limitations. 
Here's a fresh slant on 
company-worker relations. 






Study shows: 

NEW 

APPROACH 
TO EMPLOYE 



RELATIONS 



A NEW guide for future manage- 
ment thinking on employer-employe 
relations has been devised 

It's no magic key that manage- 
ment can turn to unlock all the 
puzzles. However, this new frame- 
work of theory, based on research of 
psychologists, sociologists and indus- 
trialists, throws a fresn slant on the 
relationship of the company and its 
employes. This research also: 

► fleveals limitations to widely ac- 
cepted human relations principles. 

► Casts new light on qualities that 
make for realistic leadership. 

► Suggests that the customary or- 
ganizational setup of most concerns 
may have to be altered or material 
benefits for workers will go up and 
up. 

► Points out areas where researchers 
of management problems must probe 
deeper. 

The new theory was built on a 
88 



foundation of 3,000 research sources, 
from articles in professional journals 
to discussions with businessmen and 
assembly- line workers. The project 
was sponsored by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, Chris Argyris, 
associate professor of Industrial Ad- 
ministration, Yale University, and 
research project director of Yale's 
Labor and Management Center, has 
set the theory down in a book to be 
published this spring by Harper & 
Brothers, It has the formidable 
title, 4, The Behavioral Sciences and 
Organization/ 1 

Professor Argyris* ideas give one 
of the newest twists to human rela- 
tions theories since Harvard sociolo- 
gist Elton Mayo initiated the 
practice of increasing production by 
humanizing it. 

Professor Argyris blames today's 
formal organization in industry for 
an inevitable conflict between the 



company's goals and those of its 
employes. He outlines a new ap- 
proach to the problems this conflict 
provokes. 

Here, according to the research 
findings, is how the conflict occurs: 

In our culture, as humans mature, 
they normally develop from being 
passive, subordinate and dependent, 
with few interests and abilities and 
short-range perspectives, to being ac- 
tive, relatively independent people, 
with more abilities, deeper interests 
and long-term plans for their futures. 

The logical organization of to- 
day's company or business, on the 
other hand, normally requires a 
chain of command, unity of direc- 
tion, specialized jobs and close con- 
trol over workers. 

These demands of the organiza- 
tion clash with the needs and goals 
of a healthy, adult personality. 
Employee must work in an environ- 
ment where they are subordinate to 
and dependent on their supervisor 
for instructions, pay, discipline and 
future advancement. With special- 
ized jobs, they use few abilities and 
have few interests. 

They have little independence or 
control over their work, particularly 
when stiff experts tell them how 
much should be turned out and the 
methods they should use. 

So, how do the workers react? A 
few try to scale the organizational 
ladder to higher positions with more 
independence and interests. Others 
may quit, but then find the same 
dissatisfactions elsewhere. Some may 
set goldbrtck work standards, or, in 
their apathy, make mis tikes and 
waste materials. Some may allevi- 
ate the feeling of dependence on the 
company by snatching some power 
of their own in the form of labor 
unions; or they may shift their ex- 
pectations for nonmaterial incentives 
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w Tell him his 
job's important'* 

J 



Productive workers 
are happy workers" 




to a yearning for money and ma- 
terial rewards. 

"I've concluded," says Professor 
Argyris, 41 that we are entering an 
era when a worker (eels satisfied 
when lie is paid more money for 
his dissatisfaction. . . . The workers 
themselves de-emphasize the human 
aspects and overemphasize the ma- 
terial ones. . . . Management has re- 
sponded by providing more material 
benefits such as playgrounds, base- 
ball teams, cafeterias, bonuses. . . 

The Yale scientist warns against 
company dependence on human 
relations programs to change the 
employe and fire him with enthusi- 
asm. These can sometimes backfire. 

He also warns that autocratic 
leadership often compounds the eon- 
fliet tx'tween worker and company. 

His study of 50 human relations 
programs showed how even these 
widely accepted theories can bring 
unexpected reactions. Here are some 
of these theories and their limita- 
tions: 

1. Managers should always treat 
their workers as individuals. 

According to Professor Argyris, 
this sometimes creates problems. 
Workers get together, discuss how 
they are treated and often get the 
impression that the boss is playing 
favorites. 

2, Management should get to know 
the workers. 

Professor Argyris says that when 
the boss tries to be one of the boys 
he may increase the distance be- 
tween himself and his employes. 
"It's nice of him to come down to 
see us, but who does he think he's 
kidding/* one worker told the pro- 
fessor. Another said, "I don't feel 
comfortable when the boss gets too 
buddy-buddy/' In one big utility 
concern, women employes refer to 




regular visits by management to mix 
with workers as "Love your com- 
pany week," reports Professor 
Argyris. The male employes have 
another name for it which is even 
less flattering, 

3. The worker should be shown that 
his job is important, 

"No scientific study I know of has 
proven that workers necessarily feel 
more pride when they are shown a 
finished product they have contrib- 
uted to/' says the professor. He tells 
of a remark he once made to an as- 
sembly line man in an auto plant to 
the effect that the man's job was im- 
portant. He got the reply: "Look, 
doc, don't rub it in. How would 
you like to be reminded that the 
most important thing you do is put 
four bolts in the rear of a car." 

4- Employes need to have the feel- 
ing of belonging to a group. 

Separate studies made in a bank, 
a plant and a hospital, showed about 
95 per cent of the employes said 
they liked their work. About 92 per 
cent of this 95 per cent said they 
liked it because people left them 
alone. 

"I've found cohesive groups," says 
Professor Argyris, "but most of them 
are against management. In com- 
panies where there is good morale, 
they want to be left alone." 

5. Workers naturally resist change. 
"Not so," says Professor Argyris. 

In an unhappy plant, workers 
welcome change if it will get manage- 
ment in trouble. 

6. Productive workers are happy 
and loyal. 

This is true in some cases Hut 
there are also happy workers who 
are unproductive, and productive 
workers who are unhappy and dis- 
loyal. One research worker found 
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Clear your desk for action 

with thi* CURMANCO 

LETTER SORTER 

Sires Limo . . InrUoi ictlcm 
. <llo*ra your d«*k mndlra. 
Sort*. riftftiinrd matrkhute* 
work. kJrctricaJJv weldoO In one 
plt-re. OMvif Orifcn. Brown, flr*y. 
Letter ilJto J7 50 Lcgul * \f*> $3.50 
F.O.B. FicTory, T*o or moro 
prepaid In r.H.A. 



CURRIER MFG. CO, SLPulS, 
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The Perfect 
LOW - COST 

Addressing System" 



PEMMY label compimv 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS . 

SEND your n*w addreft Of l#ait 30 
doyi before the dote of ihe issue with 
which it ii to toke effect. Tear address 
lobet off magozine and tend it wild 
your new address. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless you provide 
extra postage Duplicate copies cannot 
be tent. 
• 
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EMPLOYES 

continued 

that in a big New England plant 
employing more than 10,000 em- 
ployes, more than 51 per cent of 
the employes would have left the 
plant if it hadn't meant losing their 
union seniority. In a large bank, 
more than 68 per cent of the em- 
ployes were found to be loyal but 
not as productive as they themselves 
said they could be. Young, low- 
paid engineers and nurses are two 
other occupation groups often found 
to be productive but unhappy. 

7- Management controls motivate a 
worker to do a better job. 

Controls often create tension and 
hostility, says Professor Argyris 
after a study of four firms with be- 
tween 600 and 12,000 employes. 
Budget controls, for example, made 
one loyal supervisor tense and dis- 
couraged and didn't make any im- 
pression on another supervisor who 
was less efficient, he reports. 

"I'm not saying all these human 
relations assumptions are wrong," 
the Yale professor declares, "but 
there are limitations to the best of 
them. T7 

The iron-fisted, directive- Ieader- 
ship approach creates problems too. 
Employes under such a leader tend 
to feel inferior and dependent; they 
a pple- polish, backbite, feel pressur ed 
and sometimes decrease production, 
research finds. 

Employe-centered leadership helps 
make workers feel less inferior and 
dependent But it won't work if em- 
ployes are so dependent already 
that they would be confused by be- 
ing made self-reliant, Professor 
Argyris says. 

As the most effective approach, 
Professor Argyris believes that an 
executive should be realistic. He 
should be an expert diagnostician 
and have a range of leadership styles 
to meet the particular situation. 

To start with, the executive must 
be self -a ware, as the professor puts 
it. Also, according to the professor, 
he should know his own personality 
and how the personality (raits are 
interrelated. He shouldn't be domi- 
nated by his defenses. In other 
words, he should be aware of his 
prejudices and be sure he can con- 
trol them if he* wants to. He should 
also be aware of his values and 
abilities and feel a sense of self- 
esteem and self-confidence. He 
should be conscious of his behavior 
toward others. 

"There's too much emphasis on 
trying to change executives, and not 
enough on helping them become 
aware and tolerant of themselves," 
the professor asserts. 



He says that executives sometimes 
develop blind spots because their 
own attitudes about loyalty and 
work may differ from those of their 
employes. But if the executive tries 
to understand himself better, it will 
help him to understand others, and 
vice versa. Knowing human be- 
havior can aid him in helping others 
grow and become more productive. 

In addition to these qualities, Pro- 
fessor Argyris has found in past 
research that effective executives 
usually have some of these traits: 

► They can work efficiently under 
frustrating circumstances, such as 
grinding away on a project that 
might easily blow up in the end, 

► In stimulating participation from 
others, both above and below them, 
they allow their decisions to i>e 
pulled apart without feeling their 
stature is diminished. 

► They examine themselves to try 
to understand their errors without 
becoming upset over them. 

► They accept competition without 
feeling threatened- They don't feel 
hostile toward a competitor or fear 
that someone is out to get them. 

► They can let others know their an- 
noyance without running wild. 

► They can take victory or defeat 
with controlled emotions. 

Together with the "realistic-lead- 
ership" approach, Professor Argyris 
believes an alteration in the organi- 
zation setup can help ease the con* 
fiict between the company and em- 
ploye goals. This change takes the 
form of job enlargement — -giving the 
worker more to do and more respon- 
sibility so he has more independence, 
more interest, can use more abilities 
and increase his productivity. 

In effective human relations, the 
practice of trying to understand 
others can be most successfully ap- 
plied in small groups, according to 
Professor Argyris. Fact-finding by 
top executives with small groups of 
employes, can often turn up em- 
ployer-employe difficulties. 

Social science research today is 
more accurate on why problems exist 
than on how to remedy them. Im- 
portant problem areas are still un- 
fa thomed. Management controls, for 
instance, might be changed to reduce 
conflict, Professor Argyris believes. 
Researchers say investigation is ur- 
gently needed here. More study also 
is required in problems of job en- 
largement and job rotation, and re- 
lationships among executives. end 

REPRINTS of "New Approach To 
Employe Relations' may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.50 
per postfxiid from Nation s Busi- 
ness. Washington 6 f D, C, Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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ENGINEERING 

continued from fxige IS 

A shift of a few key personnel might 
dissolve the bottleneck overnight, 

► Can music help in pacing produc- 
tion at a desired rate 0 It may depend 
on what kind of effort is required to 
produce the product — whether it is 
purely mechanical, whether it re- 
quires conversation* whether it de- 
mands mental problem-solving, im- 
agination, etc. Even if feasible, the 
kind of music which will work must 
\w determined. 

W What control-panel arrangement 
can most safely in* entrusted to op- 
erators of the electronic equipment 
used in the modern oil refinery or 
power plant? The psychologist now 
leans toward the graphic panel, with 
flow charts, which suggests to the 
operator a picture of what he is con- 
trolling. 

► Which of several proposed new 
clothing materials have the greatest 
touch appeal and why? To get an 
answer it may be necessary to blind- 
fold a representative cross-segment 
of consumers and chart their reac- 
tions. 

Some of these problems may seem 
simple, the kind of thing that can 
he solved with ordinary common 
sense. But experience is proving 
that, although common sense is cer- 
tainly part of the answer, it is only 
a fragment. The specialized know- 
bow of the trained engineering psy- 
chologist is, more often than not, 
necessary to produce a total solu- 
tion for the problem. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate 
problem is one which challenges fh<> 
ingenuity of personnel management: 
The competent engineering psychol- 
ogist is not produced overnight. 

Some businesses are beginning to 
send their own people to school to 
get the necessary training. Some are 
hiring psychologists from the gov- 
ernment, when they can find them. 
Most are depending upon the col- 
leges and the universities to produce 
them. Schools in increasing num- 
bers are delving into engineering and 
industrial psychology in efforts to 
satisfy business needs. 

Among the leaders who are, in 
most cases, themselves doing experi- 
mental industrial work as well as 
training psychologists are: 

Columbia, Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Johns 
Hopkins, Tufts, New York Univer- 
sity, UCLA, Ohio State, and the 
Universities of Illinois, Rochester, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, South- 
ern California and California. 

— H. Wallace Sinaiko 




That boy's 
a comer 

A promising boy is a community's greatest asset, and it's 
a good ihing for the community to sec that promise ful- 
filled. Ever wonder why your Chamber of Commerce so 
often gets involved in problems of the schools? Why it is 
interested in the human element as well as buildings? It's 
because members figure that if they are to help make the 
community a better place to live in and work in, the best 
place to start is where the future citizens congregate. 

School kids are the raw material for tomorrows leaders. 
Quite soon they'll be the ones deciding how the money 
will be spent, whether the town can tolerate that slum 
section, what should be done about Lrufiic congestion in 
the shopping district. It's to the benefit of us all to get 
them started right 

But in the meantime, those problems have to be decided 
by citizens like you. And a good starling point for your 
operations is your local Chamber of Commerce. There 
you'll meet a lot of other men with the same willingness 
to serve. So join your C. of C. Support it. In the long run 
youVe the one who benefits. 



'Pete'B 



rogress 



Speaking for 

your Chamber of Commerce 
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%nuen influence jgur SALES f 



68^ of family buying decisions are made 
in the hum*?. Women influence 86% of 
these purchases. 

With Shaw-Barton calendar advertis* 
in;: "You're There" all year long, infill- 
rnf inj iln'lr Emvin^ halm* at poslagr 
stamp cost. 

We'd like to show you a calendar 
program tailor- made for your busmen 
Write today. 

'you're thmr*" with , , . 

SHAW-BARTON 

SALC9 OmCCS IN MlNClML OTItS 
CEHEIAl OFFICrS. C04H0CT0K, OHIO 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 




BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 

-£r Give* Graphic Picture — Save* Time, Saves 

Money, Prevent* Error* 
*i' Simple to operate — Type or Write on Cards 

Snap in Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sole*, Etc. 
\- Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 

Full price S^Q 50 wr th cards 



FREE 
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ow business uses the telephone 
to step up sales and service 




FOLLOW UP INQUIRIES. A Pill -lnjr^li iron manufacturer 
gives fast, person a I service on inquiries from out of 
town. Tliey arr answered immediately — by telephone. 
Recently, sixteen ont-of-inwn rails brought $3450 in orders. 



INVITE CUSTOMERS TO CALL COLLECT. \ Uielnnond. Va„ 
]KiHv ih-t ! ibuhu a-kt ii all In- dealer- t<> telephone their 
orders collect In a very short time, business amounting 
to more than $2600 has been traced In out-of-town calls* 




CALL CUSTOMERS BETWEEN VISITS. Salesmen for a Chicago 
jewelry wholesaler — one of the nation's largest —call out- 
of-town customers regularly between trips. Personal e<m- 
tarl i> maintained* And many sales are eloped lev telephone. 



Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we'd 
like In show you how the [danncd use of the tele- 
phone can save time and money in your business. 
Just rail your Bell Telephone business office. A 
representative will visil you at your convenience. 



HELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Number. U** Twice as Fern/. 



MAKE APPOINTMENTS IN ADVANCE. Salesmen for a 
Seattle electrical equipment manufacturer telephone out- 
of-lown prnspeeN In -lore ^oinjr hi see lliein. This if l^;i 

helps six men cover 800,000 square miles of sales territory 




LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 


LOW 


Daytime Stat ion- to-Station Calls 


ifr— . - - i . l'\r*i Each Addod 

For example: $Wmm SmS 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland 60c 


16* 


Chicago to St. Louia 90* 


25* j 


Richmond to Newark 95* 


25* 


.Seattle to S«n Franciaco 


40* 


New Orleans to New York 


50* 


Add 10% Federal Excite Tax 
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NEW 



BUSINESS: 

POLITICS 

BUSINESSMEN have become the custodians of the 
country's future. 

Forecasts for the coming 12 months show how well 
they are meeting the economic requirements of this 
stewardship. This year, in the view of all observers, 
will bring more products, more jobs, more money to 
spend. 

The number of businessmen who are taking eco- 
nomic courses themselves or helping others to take 
them shows further that they are not satisfied with 
fr>day*s accomplishments and are eager to do even 
better. 

Clearly, if economic activity alone determined our 
national progress, the future would appear to be secure. 
This is not the case. 

Many forces besides economics will shape the future. 

One of these is politics. Beyond all things — includ- 
ing economics— political action will determine the 
course of national history, 

■ Like economics, politics has become the business- 
man's responsibility. 

He did not seek this responsibility. It sought him. 
The reason was natural enough. Today the business- 
man knows more about politics than anybody else. 

Those who doubt that statement have only to ob- 
serve that the production line of politics is government 
and the raw material for that line is ideas. The ideas 
that will have top priority in the coming Congress and 
were expressed in the party platforms in the recent 



election are familiar subjects to businessmen. They 
concern foreign trade, labor relations, wages, credit 
policies, a half dozen areas of transportation, 
building of schools and homes, plans for meeting 
our power needs, economic security, government pur- 
chases of goods and services, insurance or pseudo-in- 
surance of assorted kinds, banking methods, business 
financing and the fixing of prices for food, money, 
transportation and other things. 

Legislation on tiny of these subjects will be an at- 
tempt to manipulate economic forces. 

When politics undertakes to do this it is, quite liter 
ally, prescribing the menu for every dinner table in the 
country. What it puts on one it must necessarily take 
from another. In theory such a re-allotment may be 
desirable. But economic forces do not respond to 
theory. They insist on obeying their own laws. 

Such laws can be amended only by people who 
understand perfectly how the forces operate. Even then 
the amendment is more likely to* come through the 
marketplace or the laboratory than through legislation. 

Thus, if politics is to turn an idea for economic 
change into a beneficial law, it needs to know, not only 
how economic forces operate, but how new develop- 
ments in the marketplace and laboratory are affecting 
that operation. 

It must turn, therefore, to businessmen. These peo- 
ple have a practical knowledge of economic truth. 

Politics has been showing an increasing willingness 
to do this. Businessmen have shown a somewhat lesser 
willingness to cooperate. This has not been due to stuh- 
borness or lack of sense of duty. Partially it has been 
due to lack of time; partially to uncertainty of wel- 
come — businessmen with ideas for legislation have 
been abused as being selfish as often as they have been 
thanked for help. 

But largely it is due to uncertainty of method. A 
businessman who wants to brush up on accounting, 
human relations, or management practices finds dozens 
of short, refresher courses available. There are no 
short courses in politics. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is 
preparing to remedy this. In February a National 
Chamber team headed by President John S. Coleman 
will tour the country by air for a series of all-day 
meetings with businessmen in major cities. 

These meetings will be concentrated short courses in 
political action. Businessmen will be shown how to 
organize and present their views in the most helpful 
fashion. 

The enthusiasm which has welcomed this proposal 
shows that businessmen are eager for this kind of 
instruction. 

If they become as adept in politics as they have be- 
come in economics, the future will really be secure. 
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GLOBE -WERNICKE makes business a pleasure 




l> ytur doklnp cluttered u ilJi important, hut often idle, business 
aids? Put the problem behind yon with a versatile N reamlint r ( ire- 
denza by (tlobe-M Vrnb ke. A handsome addition to any office, your 
credent* lets you keep those necessary business tools out of sight and 
mil of th** way, but <lIu ^l^ ^ u ithin *>asy arm s rtach. 

You build your own Streamliner Crcdemta, choosing from many 
components with a wide range of function: vertical files, bookcases, 
npen viorn^r units, closed rahiuets, telephone stand. And the com- 
ponenls you select are joined beneath a linoleum or heat-resistant 
plastic top in lengths from 33 inches to 100 inches . . . featuring square 
or molded edges. 

Tor the rnmp]e1e story of work-engineered Streamliner 
Credenzas on the job in your office, just have your secre- 
tary call or write your nearest tdohe-Wcrnicko. dealer* 
and ask for our free illustrated brochure. Or, if you wish, 
w i iit- u< dirn-t. Dept. 1>L 

Ik 




-WERNICKE 



umlrr **<>ffiir*' Furniiurr." 



CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 



FOR 75 YBAXS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS AND FILING SUPPLIES 




Niagara Falls in Kansas? 



A 6,000-DEGREE flame, slicing through hard steel to 
repair a harvester in a Kansas wheat field, echoes the 
roar of its faraway birthplace— the tumbling waters of 
mighty Niagara Falls. 

Before the waters rush on toward the sea. their 
tremendous energy is captured in the lorm of electricity 
h\ Niagara*.- power plants. Pari of ihi^ \asl power i> 
put to work nearby in the huge electric furnaces of 
Union Carbide. 

In the blaifalg white heal of the electric-arc fur- 
nace, a mixture of coke and limestone is converleil into 
calcium carbide. When water is added to this gra\islu 
rock-like substance, the powerful gas called acetylene 
is trene rated. 

Acetylene is the fuel for one of the hottest flames 
available to man. Teamed with ox v gen, it forms the 
oxy-acet) lene flame which is used in melalworking 



ewi \ n here— from culling and welding huge steel plates 
to repairing equipment l<u the iarin, laelon or home. 

The people of L nion Carbide also pioneered tin- 
extensive \i>r of aeel\lerie for making basic chemicals. 
These versatile materials are starting points in the 
manufacture of new lilt-saving drugs, eoloi lul plasties, 
textik ld«er> . . . and countless other products impor- 
tant to our everyday living. 

FREE: I. cut ft hote I tiion (Air hide ftfoduets uiitl rtscituli 
kttp satisfy haste Iturntin itrttls* ft rite for "Products and 
Processes* booklet J. 

Union Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

3 0 ft AST 4 2 Ml STBKKT N K Y ° U K 1 7 * H ' Y " 

In Cupula: L MON CARRIDK CANADA LIMITED. Toronto 
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PrestO*Lite AretyJene CRAC Agrimhural Chemimln EvEREADY I hi-Mijilit- ;md UuUi-rk-s Va.va TNOMKT UIi>\ - ithl \Miil* 
LlNDE Oxygen SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRESTONE Ami-Freeze HAYN Ks ^ I k I I 1 1 1 \llu\^ I K n. I Tf At i I- \ i Im f - 
PvROFAxGas Bakelite, V IN Y LITE, and Km m IMa-iir- \ uio\ \i. < jf ln.u, \ mon Cn imk' I mo\ Carbide Silicones 



